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THE LUTHERAN 


“*“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Procession, Profession, Possession 


An Every Member Visit Objective 
Formulated by Alvin E. Bell, Toledo, Ohio 


Arthur P. Black 


| Pastors Needed 


“Always they were calling to their 


brethren in the East for pastors—more 
P 
pastors.” That happened more than a 


centur y ago. 


George L. Rinkliff 


Lo Be Strong 


“As congregations, we ought to be 
conducting classes or discussion groups 
on marriage, the Christian home, and the 


guidance of children and youth.” 


“The church cannot be strong while 


homes are weak.”’ 


Earl S. Rudisill 
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A Good Mother—Worthy Sons 


Tue record of the Summer brothers, 
Newberry, S. C.—Charles Edward, 
-John Harrison and George Walter—is 
an enviable one. They, the only chil- 
dren of their parents, are all above 


’ 


The Summer Brothers 
Charles Edward, John Harrison and 
George Walter 


eighty years of age and all are still 
found daily at their respective places 
of business. The two older ones (their 
names are given according to age) 
were born just prior to the outbreak of 
the War Between the States and the 
other just after, in the Dutch Fork 


section of Lexington County, S. C. 
Their father died of a fever while a 
soldier in the Confederate Army dur- 
ing the first year of the war. Sons of 
a widowed mother and reared in lean 
years in the South, theirs was the good 
fortune to be disciplined by hard work 
and privations. 

As young men they moved to the 
town of Newberry, S. C., and for many 
years conducted a highly successful 
mercantile business. They have all 
reared large and useful families. While 
all have given generously of their time, 
talent and material wealth to various 
civic enterprises, they have always re- 
served something, yes much, for the 
Church and its causes. In fact, the 
Church has rightly been given first 
place in their contributions and sup- 
port. In the City of Newberry there 
stands “Summer Memorial Lutheran 
Church,” built by them in memory of 
their mother. They have given gen- 
erously to the Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer of which they are members. 
Newberry College, too, has been the 
beneficiary time after time of their 
generosity. The chair of Bible in that 
institution is on the “Summer Founda- 
tion.” 

Recently these three brothers were 
together, and someone offered his con- 
gratulations. One remarked signifi- 
cantly, ‘““We had a good mother.” And 
they have been worthy sons. 

E. B. KerIsuer. 


A Gift of Consecration and aon 


Tue Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America in July 
received a welcome unexpected gift. 
Mrs. Catharine A. Dussel of Alliance, 
Ohio, gave $4,000 to the Scholarship 
and Loan Fund for Women. This gift 
in addition to one of $1,000 made in 
1923 is in memory of Mrs. Dussel’s 
mother, Mrs. A. R. Buckius. 

Mrs. Buckius was born in 1843 in 
Paris, Ohio; married in 1862, and died 
in 1912. In Canton, Salem, East Liver- 
pool, and Alliance she was active in the 
Lutheran Church. In 1894 she helped 
organize the congregation in East 
Cleveland, known as Christian En- 
deavor Memorial. After a useful and 
active membership of eighteen years, 
she entered into life eternal. 

Mrs. Dussel’s generous memorial is 
the largest single amount ever given to 
the Scholarship and Loan Fund for 
Women. Two other individuals have 
each contributed $1,000. Many donors 
have supplied smaller amounts. The 
first donor was the Hon. Augustus 
Downing of Albany, N. Y., then a 


Mrs. C. A. Dussel 


member of the Board of Education. 

The total amount expended by the 
Board of Education from the Fund is 
$9,163.50. Repayments amounting to 
$2,385 have been most helpful. 
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Since its beginning in 1923 the Schol- — 
arship and Loan Fuud has helped 33 
students, many of them for two succes- 
sive years in college or in graduate or 
professional study. The students have — 
been enrolled in many institutions; in 
Lutheran colleges as follows: Bethany J 
1, Carthage 5, Lenoir Rhyne 1, Midland 
1, Newberry 1, Thiel 2, Waterloo 1, ~ 
Wittenberg 4. Of the recipients of the 
Grants-in-Aid, 10 have gone into full- 
time Christian service abroad; by the 
rules governing the fund their notes © 
have been canceled. + 

Because of the relatively small an- — 
nual income of the Fund, grants-in-aid — 
are available only to women students ; 
who have reached the junior year in { 

} 
} 


Om 


college. More generous gifts would 
make possible opening the Fund to 
sophomores and freshmen. 

The Board of Education through its 
secretaries for students is able not only — 
to help students financially through this 
Fund, but also to follow them with per- 
sonal counsel. 
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Who fears the haughty tyrants blustering wrath~ 
Whose breath is as the passing winds that blow? 


‘And hail the bombs of circumstance that fall 
To blast our self-sufficient house of sin. 


“August 20, 1941 


Flave Faith- 


Te Time shall strike the shackles 
from usall 
Fihen we have learned to conquer from within, 


God is not mocked- His hand still carves the path 
Victims and conquerors alike must go ! 


by E.|heodore Nelson 


Tn vain we build our ramparts in the skies 
Against a peril from across the seas 

If in ourselves the greater danger lies 

Of self-assurance couched on beds of ease. 


What bomb-proof shelters shall we seek 
from greed, 


What cannon forge against our own deceit @ 


In what defensive armor rests our need 
When Equity lies bound beneath our feet 2 


God raise up Jeremiahs for our day 

To breathe His righteous Spirit o'er our land. 
God give us wisdom to desire His Way- 

Jo build our house on something more than sand! 


“In This Sign Conquer” 


HisTorIcauuy, the significance of the picture which 
the illustrator, Mr. E. Theodore Nelson, has used with 
the poem above goes back to the period A. D. 311-323, 
during which Constantine the Great achieved complete 
authority over the Roman Empire. His rise to undivided 
rulership was accompanied with a political recognition 
of the Christian Church whereby its members were 
released from persecution and the Bible from the list of 
prohibited books. Simultaneously the symbol of faith 
in Christ most highly cherished by Christians every- 
where, namely, the cross, was displayed on the Roman 
military standards and wherever an indication of the 
“most favored” cult of the century was in order. 

The historian, Philip Schaff, writes concerning the 
edict of toleration which the great Constantine issued, 
“This was the first proclamation of the great principle, 
that every man had a right to choose his religion accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience and honest 
conviction, without compulsion and interference from 
the government.” 

The release of Christianity from a source of persecu- 
tion to its followers was not so much a form of strategy 
adopted by Constantine to gain the position of sole em- 
peror as an indication of the power of the followers of 
the cross in the domain of the Roman emperor. Perse- 
cutions beginning in Jerusalem in the days of Paul and 


extending to almost universal applications in the decade 


of A. D. 303 not only failed to silence the call of the 
cross, but revealed the insuperable power which divine 
grace made available to all believers. Constantine’s out- 
standing ability as a ruler was demonstrated by his dis- 
cernment of the dominion acquired in the Roman world 
by the preaching of the cross, the power of God unto 
salvation. In modern political terms, it would be said of 
him that he knew what his people wanted and let them 
have it. 

But Schaff calls to the attention of students of history, 
at least by implication, that the position given the Chris- 
tian way of life requires voluntary acceptance. The 
Roman Caesars from the time of Theodosius the Great 
(A. D. 383) enforced the Christian religion to the ex- 
clusion of every other; and not only so, but they en- 
forced orthodoxy to the exclusion of every form of 
dissent which was punished as a crime against the state. 

It is the unfortunate fact in the course of Christianity 
that after it has won its way to the hearts of the people 
ky the gentle and peace-giving power of divine love, it 
becomes attractive as a way to conquest. The struggle 
of believers to retain their freedom of conviction has 
keen “just beneath the surface of worldly struggles” 
from the days of Pilate until now. In every great 
political and national crisis the aid of the church has 
been sought. The greatest care must be exercised to 
protect the power of the cross from misuse. 


ee Ching in The News 


No More Lohengrin 

No longer will starry-eyed young women tread the 
aisles of Roman Catholic churches in Cleveland to the 
tune of “Here Comes the Bride.” The Lohengrin wed- 
ding march is out. A composition by Volckmar, written 
in the nineteenth century, will be 
played instead. 

It is a mystery how the Lohen- 
grin music “ever came to be used 
in the Catholic marriage cere- 
mony,” says the bulletin of St. 
Aloysius’ parish, Cleveland. Wag- 
ner’s famous music is typical of 
“the great German composer’s 
pagan point of view.” 

“It begins with the suspicion of murder and ends with 
a broken vow. It is woven around black magic, the 
threat of war, a bitter domestic quarrel and the com- 
plete absence of the loyal trust without which Christian 
marriage cannot exist.” 

The Wagner selection has been forbidden in the St. 
Paul archdiocese for several years. The music never 
has been on the approved list of the Roman Catholic 
Church but has been used on occasion. 


Will Russia Be Religious? 

Tue Archbishop of Canterbury thinks that Russia in 
fighting as an ally of Britain may be converted to a new 
attitude toward religion. He says, “It may well be that 
Russia’s defense of its own land and the new unity 
which this will bring may lead to a new tolerance of 
religion by the Soviet Government, and a new resur- 
gence of the interests of religion, always deep-seated in 
the heart of the Russian people.” 

The Archbishop of York has a similar notion. “We 
may well hope that as the threat to Russia’s freedom 
has already called forth the deep religious feeling of her 
people, so her union with us who however unworthily 
stand for keeping open the possibility of Christian civ- 
ilization may lead to the withering, and at last to the 
repudiation, of her official Godlessness.” 

Not so optimistic is John Haynes Holmes. In The 
Christian Century he pictures a Russia which, if vic- 
torious, would annex Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estho- 
nia, Poland, East Prussia, dominate the Balkans includ- 
ing the Dardanelles, and also Mongolia and Manchukuo. 

Within this vast territory the “Four Freedoms” be- 
loved by democracies would be considered “interesting 
and undoubtedly important, but ... not precisely . 
practicable.” 

“Tf victory comes to either side, the triumph of total- 
itarianism is inevitable. There is no solution of our 
problem of peace in any victory in this war,” says Dr. 
Holmes. “Only ‘a peace without victory’ can last.” 


The Parson's Problem 

“A scHOoOL board hired a teacher, paid him a substan- 
tial salary to teach school, filled the coal cellar’ with 
coal,” and put things in readiness for school to begin in 
September, says The Brethren Evangelist. 


By G. ELson RUFF 


People paid their school taxes. But they didn’t send 
any pupils to school. They told the teacher it was his | 


job to get the pupils to attend. 


“A young woman was hired as a servant in the home. | 
Plenty of food was purchased. She prepared breakfast, . 
No one came to the table. The family } 


Ginner, supper.” 
claimed that her job included urging them to eat. 


“A church hired a preacher,” the story continues. 
“They gave him a building in which to preach. They |} 
even paid him a fair salary. He worked hard in prepa- | 
But people didn’t come to church. | 


ration of a message.” 
The preacher began making inquiries, and found out 
that he was expected to persuade the people to come. 

There must be something queer about the school and 
the home and the church in this story, The Evangelist 
suggests. _ : 


Plain People 


Tue “plain people” of eastern Pennsylvania, Amish | 
and Mennonite farmers, cling to their distinctive dress, | 
and try to insulate themselves from such wickedness of | 


civilization as automobiles, telephones, and wars. 


Their young men have registered as conscientious | 


objectors. But, having been classed as objectors, and 
scheduled for service in special camps, some of them 


have failed to report for duty. The issue came to a cli- | 


max June 16 when fourteen young men failed to entrain, 
according to orders, for a camp at Grottoes, Va. 

In the last war many of the plain people went to jail 
rather than serve in the army. Governmental author- 


ities have more patience this time; Brigadier General | 
luewis B. Hershey, Director of U. S. Selective Service, | 
has come up to Lancaster County to talk things over | 
with the Amish bishop, David Fisher. e 


These young men desire to be loaned to farmers at 
$21 a month instead of being sent to civilian work camps. 


The General has tried to convince the local draft board — 
and the state headquarters in Harrisburg that the young 


men should be reclassified. So far he has been unsuc- 
cessful. 
A recent listing of conscientious objectors placed the 


Mennonites highest, with 624; the Brethren next with | 


225; and the Methodists third with 134. There were 130° 
Quakers, 124 Jehovah’s Witnesses, 53 Presbyterians, 48 
Baptists, 33 members of the Church of Christ, 29 Roman 
Catholics, and lesser numbers of other church members. 


Augustana Institutions 
DELEGATES to the recent Augustana Synod convention 
rejoiced in the report of completion of a half century of 
work at the Immanuel Deaconess Institute in Omaha. 
December 20, 1890, this institution opened its doors. 
Now it has a large group of buildings, worth $700,000; 


took care of 4,636 persons in its hospital in 1940, has — 
34 in its Children’s Home, 73 in its Home for the Aged, | 


and 57 in its Home for Invalids. 

Under the guidance of deaconesses from this training 
school in Omaha a similar institution has been developed — 
in Minneapolis, the Augustana Colony of Mercy. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juius F. SEEBACH 


Washington bids fair to become the multiple capital 
of the democratic nations. The Dutch are considering 
the establishment of their government-in-exile there. At 


least it has been the subject of discussion in the Volks- 


raad (the People’s Council) of the Dutch East Indies. 
The advantages seem obvious, in view of Washington’s 


‘centralized position for the Atlantic and Pacific interests 


of the Netherlands, and their closer co-operation with 
the U. S. A. in the Far East. A similar step may prove 
equally advantageous for Norway’s government-in-exile 
under certain conditions that may arise to restrict them 
in their present English location, from which, mean- 
while, they have close contact with their people in re- 
bellion against the Nazi-controlled Quisling govern- 
ment, and are intimately co-operating with the English 
fleet in the continuous “battle of the Atlantic.” At pres- 
ent, Norway’s “fourth largest merchant navy in the 


_ world” has 557 vessels, totaling 3,792,172 tons, still car- 


rying cargoes for the British. Recently the Norwegian 
Legation in Washington opened a commodious new wing 
at their headquarters, providing space for any contin- 
gencies that might bring their government-in-exile here. 
The change would not be remote to their interests, since 
their British trade is largely with this country, and, 
besides, Norway has 159 vessels of 1,204,781 tons em- 
ployed in carrying strategic raw materials for the 
U. S. A. Both these fleets employ 25,000 Norse sailors 
1o further the cause of democratic freedom. 


In a recent issue of Science (week of July 20) Dr. 
W. A. Hoffman of the School of Tropical Medicine, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, offered what he considered a great 
boon to those who suffer from mosquito and other insect 
bites. He recommends the application of chloroform on 
the bitten regions to effect rapid relief of itching and 
soreness. Special precautions must be taken in the ap- 
plication, if the bites are near the eyes and mucous 
membranes. The advice is disappointing, because what 
the suffering public needs is the thorough and final ap- 
plication of the chloroform to mosquitoes and associate 
pests before they bite, and not after. Besides, the same 
results of reducing the effects of bites can be more 
cheaply and safely accomplished by the application of 
common yellow laundry soap, if you are bourgeois 


» enough to know what that is. 


One Prompt effect of the application of commercial 
restrictions against the Axis has been the quick devel- 
opment of a “Free Italian” movement in Latin America. 
Starting originally in Buenos Aires, it has swept north 


beyond Guatemala, and has enlisted hundreds of busi- 


ness men and houses that want to be known as “demo- 
cratic Italians” instead of as Fascista. They have like- 
wise declared themselves in favor of “an Italy free from 
foreign influence,” and at the same time have denounced 
the Fascist government for having “exhausted the coun- 
try by the ambitions of its leaders.” Another motive 
behind this agitation is evidently the formation of a 
group parallel to the “Free French.” This agitation is 
proceeding from London and New York. If the “Free 


Italians” had become vocal before the imposition of the 
commercial blacklist, their earnestness now would look 
less suspicious. However, their present action has 
already called forth threats from Rome, that the rela- 
tives of the “democratic Italians,” still in Italy, would 
suffer for activities in Latin America or elsewhere. 


The Pathway of the Bible is apparently broadening 
ian Latin America. The July issue of the Bible Society 
Record (American) offers an illustration that can be 
at least partially paralleled in other southern parts of 
the continent. On June 5, 1941, the American Bible 
Society received an order from London for “250,000 each 
of the four Gospels in the Portuguese Brazilian Ver- 
sion.” These had to be produced here because of 
Britain’s rationed supply of paper, but they are to be 
distributed in Brazil by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. This 1,000,000-copy order will mark the largest 
distribution of the Scriptures in Brazil in any one year, 
as is indicated by the following record: In 58 years— 
1876 to 1934—the American Bible Society distributed 
2,863,869 portions of Scripture, or a little less than 50,000 
a year. From 1935 to 1940, the copies issued were 
1,226,500, or over 245,000 for each year. The present 
order reveals a very significant increase in numbers and 
interest. 


Christian Science has fallen on evil days in Germany. 
It has been completely banned, let us say at least for 
the duration of the war. There should be no surprise at 
the latest action, which has closed every Christian Sci- 
ence temple, hall and reading-room, and seized all their 
literature and other property. The inevitable was clearly 
foreshadowed by the recent arrest of most of the Chris- 
tian Science officials, even though some of them were 
later released. The Nazis naturally felt that they could 
not consistently countenance a foreign organization, 
especially one with headquarters in the U.S. A. Indeed, 
the suggestion had several times been offered, that 
Christian Science might better itself if its headquarters 
were moved to Berlin. But it would never have worked. 


War Is Being assiduously played up to our public as 
a necessary taking of risks for the preservation of the 
nation. However, there is one form of risk now being 
taken that lacks intelligence. That is the changing of the 
“Plimsoll mark” (the safety load-line for ship cargoes) 
to increase the carrying capacity of tankers and other 
vessels. This, of course, is defended as a present neces- 
sity caused by the war’s depletion of ship tonnage. But 
the reason for the adoption of the ‘Plimsoll mark,” es- 
tablished with difficulty because of the opposition of 
greedy ship owners, was the scandalous loss of ships and 
lives due to overloading. First established by England 
as late as 1876, after a seemingly fruitless, long cam- 
paign by the Lloyd’s ship insurance group, it seems a 
pity and a folly, when vessels are so sorely needed, to 
submit ships and sailors to an even more unequal and 
precarious battle with the sea for an increased tonnage 
that may never get through to its destination. 
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“Wo made God?” How often children have asked 
that question! The questions of children are a problem 
for many parents. Nevertheless they should be answered 
honestly, and further questions should be encouraged. 

“Why is Robert so quiet while Jane is so boisterous 
and unladylike?” “Little Howard won’t eat as he 
should.” “We can’t find time for family devotions.” 
“My wife takes Jack’s part every time I correct him.” 
“Why is Susan so naughty since the baby came?” “What 
can I tell George when he asks where babies come 
from?” “Why does Fred dislike Sunday school?” 
“Should a six-year-old have an allowance?” “Should 
children have a part in family worship?” “Why is meal- 
time so often an occasion for arguments and quarrels?” 
“What are the best Bible story books for little chil- 
dren?” “How can I gain the confidence of my sixteen- 
year-old daughter?” “How can we create a Christian 
atmosphere in our home?” 


The Church Can Help 

The foregoing are just a few of the problems which 
confront parents and questions which they ask. They 
ought to have reliable sources to which they could go 
for dependable counsel and an opportunity better to 
prepare themselves for the functions and problems of 
parenthood. 

Here is one of the great opportunities of the church 
and one which it has used but little. The church’s pro- 
gram of religious education needs home co-operation 
and it should help the home prepare for such co-opera- 
tion. It is freely acknowledged that education for family 
life is the most vital of all forms of education for adults. 


THE LUTHERA 


By Earv S. RuDISILL, Philadelphia 


As congregations we ought to be conducting classes or 
discussion groups on marriage, the Christian home, and 
the guidance of children and youth. One of the best 
methods for fostering growth of the Kingdom of God is 
te strengthen family life in a Christian way at a time 
when many homes are disintegrating. The church can- 
not be strong while homes are weak. The two stand or 
fall together. If the church is not so strong and influen- 
tial as we wish, may we not find much of the fault in 
the church’s lack of attention to the needs of family life? 
While many other agencies are active in education for 
parenthood there are functions in this realm which only 
the Christian church can perform. It can furnish an 
interpretation of parenthood, home, and life itself which 
no other agency can provide. Christian faith only can 


furnish a sufficient motivation to high character and — 
ideal family living. The church can do more to foster 


family worship, a much neglected source of wholesome 
home atmosphere and inspiration to noble living. 


Who Shall Lead Off P 

Nothing gets started without a starter. Someone in a 
congregation must push a project. If anything is to be 
done about parent education someone will have to think 
about it and do something. The pastor may head up a 
class or group on a week night, some afternoon in con- 
nection with an auxiliary organization, or at the Sunday 
school hour. 


The need and possibilities of courses in family life — 


ought to be discussed in the educational cabinet, church 
council, or whatever body is responsible for educational 
matteys in the congregation. That will prepare a cer- 


. 
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{ain support which is necessary. Whoever presents the 
matter should be well informed so that he may answer 
pertinent questions. 

The pastor in connection with the proper group ought 
to designate a leader and encourage him to make proper 
preparation before starting a course. The leadership of 
such a project will very largely determine the results. 
Inadequate leadership, tactless strategy, and cold, un- 
friendly approaches will doom the undertaking to fail- 
ure or meager results. Beware of volunteer leaders 
whose enthusiasm is out of proportion to their qualifica- 
tions. We have all seen too many of this type. 

Unless the prospective leader is already well prepared 
he should make preparation months before he begins 
giving a course or leading a discussion group. It is best 
to have a leader with family experience of some kind, 
preferably a parent who has also had teaching experi- 

ence or is well informed and has an acquaintance with 
the best teaching procedures. He must, of course, be a 
full-fledged Christian and have convictions on the Chris- 
tian view of marriage and the family. In making prepa- 

ration a number of the following books should be read 

as background in addition to the textbook suggested: 


“The Modern Parent”—G. C. Myers. 

“The Modern Family”—G. C. Myers. 

“Wholesome Parenthood”—E. R. Groves. 

“Your Child Today and Tomorrow”—S. M. Gruen- 
berg. 

“We the Parents”—S. M. Gruenberg. 

“The Guidance of Childhood and Youth’—Benjamin 
Gruenberg. 

“The Training of Children in the Christian Family”— 
Luther A. Weigle. 

“Parenthood and the Character Training of Children” 
—T. W. Galloway. 

“Our Children”—Gruenberg and Fisher. 

“Thinking About Marriage’—Roy A. Burkhart. 

“The Changing Family”—G. W. Fiske. 

“The Christian Family”—G. W. Fiske. 

“Living Together in the Family”—Lemo T. Dennis. 


How Shall We Start? 

Many are the interests, functions, and problems of 
parents. Human nature is many-sided, and we experi- 
ence many expressions, and these expressions are mul- 
tiplied by the infinite variety of personalities. No two 
family members are alike. With what topics shall we 
start? 

It is suggested that we begin with a general course 
under the title, “Living Together in the Family.” It 
should touch the most vital factors in family life. The 
following outline for a course is suggested: 


1. Marriage and Adjustments. 
2. Making the Home Christian. 
3. As Children Are Born. 
4, The Home Is a School. 
5. The Family and Money. 
6. Leisure, Recreation, and Culture. 
7. Outside Influences on the Home. 
8. Facing Child Problems. 
9. Meeting Adolescent Problems. 
10. Parents Must Grow Too. 
11. Parents as Christian Leaders. 
12. The Christian Home and a Christian Society. 
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For the course the following textbooks are suggested: 


“The Christian Home,” by Dr. P. D. Brown (a young 
people’s elective suitable for the use of adults). 

“The Home and Christian Living,” by P. W. and 
Myrtle Hayward. 

“Christian Parenthood in a Changing World,” by 
J. H. Montgomery. 

“Growing Together in the Family,” by L. F. Wood. 

(All books suggested may be secured from the United 
Lutheran Publication House.) 

Such classes could properly and profitably be con- 
ducted in the church school, dropping the regular les- 
sons for a quarter or longer, but the leader would have 
to prepare, for a qualified leader should conduct the 
class. It can be a lecture course, but it will be worth 
much more if discussion is added, or if it becomes pri- 
marily a discussion group. 

Most of the successful courses have been given on 
evenings or afternoons during the week. In the after- 
noons, of course, the group would necessarily be limited 
to women. It is desirable that fathers and mothers, 
prospective parents, and others who are interested in 
family affairs be in the group. With all the conflicts, 
evening groups usually work out better. Longer time 
is possible for presentation and discussion than at a 
church school session. 

Some very successful discussion groups have been 
held in homes, especially groups of young married 
couples. Such groups present one of the most effective 
approaches. The atmosphere is right and those present 
are really interested. They are usually couples who do 
not yet have children or have small children. It must 
not be overlooked, however, that even though they 
meet in the social atmosphere of a home and there is a 
social phase involved, leadership is needed. 

Intensive courses concentrated in one or two weeks 
are frequently most appealing. Some folks are willing 
to clear a week or two of engagements whereas they are 
not so ready to keep a particular night open during 
twelve weeks. Five successful nights of two hours each 
or three nights a week for two weeks would provide 
adequate time. 


A New Project Needs Promotion ; 

Old and new projects need promotion, but new ones 
stand in the greater need. They must be made known. 
Even where there are great needs the possibility of 
meeting them may be overlooked or passed by. Atten- 
tion should be called to the need and the proposed effort 
to meet it. Problem and solution must be brought 
together. 

A little printed folder announcing the course could be 
circulated in the congregation, church school, and aux- 
iliaries. It could be sent home with children whose 
parents have no church connection. The folder ought 
to list time, place, textbook, leader or leaders, the topics 
for each session, some general information on parent 
education and an invitation. 

The class should have announcement in the church 
bulletin if one is used and by pulpit announcement if 
there is no bulletin. Outside and inside bulletin boards 
ought to carry the announcement, and announcement 
ought to be made in the meetings of the auxiliaries. 

Newspapers in general welcome information on classes 

(Continued on page 9) 
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“With One Accord In One Place” 


Glenwood Church, Toledo, Obio, Alun E. Bell, Pastor, Uses 
Con eregational Meenng Plan to Deal with Finances 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK, Secretary for Laymen’s Movement 


Tuts week in calling attention to this year’s “Every Member 
Visit,” we describe the church plan worked out with marked suc- 
cess over a period of two years by Dr. Alvin E. Bell, Toledo, Ohio. 
Dr. Bell has been pastor of Glenwood Lutheran Church for 
twenty-eight years, and is a member of 
the Executive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America at the pres- 
ent time. For years his congregation 
has been “out front” in the Ohio Synod 
and, in addition to an increasingly 
heavy program from year to year, has 
supported since 1928 Dr. and Mrs. 
Virgil Zigler, missionaries, first in 
China, now in India. While carrying 
on in this grand way Dr. Bell has found 
time to write syndicated articles for the 
newspapers on the International Sun- 
day School Lessons and an occasional 
book. His “Gist of the Bible,’ Book by 
Book, the second edition of which came 
out last year, has been translated into 
Chinese and Telugu. Finally, he is 100 
per cent for the annual Every Member Visitation. In the light of 
Dr. Bell’s record, past and present, that ought to mean some- 
thing to those pastors who are indifferent, or altogether cold, to 
the Every Member Visitation. And we believe it will! 


Alvin E. Bell, D.D. 


Dr. Alvin E. Bell and Glenwood Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
of which he is pastor, exactly reverses the familiar or- 
thodox Every Member Visit which is in the church from 
the homes: in the homes from the church is substituted. 
The explanation is clear. Everybody knows that, with 
rare exceptions, the weakest link in the Every Member 
Visitation chain is visiting the homes by volunteer or 
drafted laymen. This is because the average layman, 
whether or not he has been properly coached, will not 
taxe sufficient interest in the work of the Church to 
present it with realism, even locally. This fact has caused 
many pastors to throw up their hands in despair, and 
surrender to one of the biggest lies the devil ever in- 
vented for church work—“It can’t be done.” But it can 
be done; it is being done by more and more pastors 
every year. Some of them have solved the problem 
through growp meetings—in the homes, as the Rev. J. 
Henry Meyer, Elizabeth, N. J., originally did eight years 
ago; or in the church, as Dr. Bell has done for the past 
two years; or in both the homes and the church, as Dr. 
Oscar Fisher Blackwelder, Washington, D. C., has done 
the past two years. But the group meeting plan, in any 
form, is no short cut to easy success. As one pastor in 
the Northwest Synod wrote me a year ago: if the same 
effort were made with the orthodox plan we have been 
using for a score of years as with the group meeting 
plan, the result would probably be equally satisfactory. 
Be that as it may, the point we want to get here is that 
the plan that works best in a congregation is the plan 
to use in that congregation. 


PLEDGES MADE AT THE CHURCH 


Dr. Bell gave his new plan its first tryout in the fall 
of 1939. He had three meetings, all at the church, spread 


THE LUTHERAN | 


over two weeks. At each of the meetings there was a 
“thorough discussion of finances” participated in by Dr. 


Bell and one of his leading laymen, Attorney Edward — | 
Rinderknecht. Following this discussion, members pres- | 
ent were given the opportunity to make their pledges | 


then and there. About 40 per cent of the pledges were 
made at these meetings. They showed an increase of 
about 20 per cent over what the same members pledged 
the year before! The final result showed, among other 


things, that about 800 members pledged $12,895, to com- — | 


pare with total pledges the year before of $9,200—a gain 
of $3,695! (In this connection, it is interesting to note, 


previous year the debt had been reduced from $73,000 
‘to $45,000.) 


850 SHARES AT 40 CENTS EACH 


This year 1941 is Glenwood Church’s fortieth anni-_ 
versary year. Dr. Bell saw in this fact an opportunity 


to lift some of his members out of the 25 cents to 50 | 


cents weekly contributing class into the 40 cents to $1.00 
class. So he set up the congregational budget of 40 
cents—850 in number—and appealed for share subscrip- 
tions. To whet curiosity and excite interest, he had a 
large cross made and divided into 850 squares, “and 
began filling in the squares in red ink, in the form of a 
cross of red, in the center of the large cross, which was 


displayed in the chancel.” There were two services in — 


the church in the fall of 1940, to compare with three in 
1939, and in those two services more than 300 shares 
were subscribed—198 of the subscriptions being in- 
creases over those made by the same folks the preceding 
year. The aggregate percentage gain over the preceding 
year was twenty-three. 


| 
that under a refinancing and debt-reducing program the | 


‘ \ 


| 
j | 


S 


PROFESSION, PROCESSION, POSSESSION. ‘a 


The following quotation is from one of Dr. Bell’s let! 
ters: “We had charts and graphs in addition to the large 
and small cross. One of these showed the budget in a 
large circle, divided proportionately for the various 
items in the budget. Another showed the Sunday by 
Sunday church attendance in relation to the confirmed 
membership. Another showed the membership growth 
year by year in relation to the evangelistic goal for 1941. 
Another showed the 1941 budget together with this 
year’s receipts and expenses in three parallel columns. 
The church treasurer spoke for about twelve minutes, 
followed by the chairman of the finance committee. He 
in turn was followed by the pastor, who preached a ser- 
mon on “I Believe in the Church,” under these three 
sub-topics: (1) A Profession of Faith; (2) This Profes- 
sion in the Church matched by our Procession to the 
Church; (3) This Profession and Procession matched 
by our Possessions for the Church as the Proof of our 
Faith. This sermon placed before the congregation 
trio of relations that are inseparable. 


; 
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August 20, 1941 


_HOW ABOUT RESULTS? 


You have already read a few results. Here are a few 
' others. No attempt has been made to arrange them in 
_ the order of their importance: 

1. 268 increased pledges! 

2. Out of a total confirmed membership of 1,193, there 
are only 147 non-contributors! 

3. Income from envelope offerings in 1940 exceeded by 
$1,292 the income from the same source in 1939! 

4. Budget of $17,680 for 1941 oversubscribed! 

5. 737 shares subscribed at 40 cents a week, Fall of 1940, 
for total of $15,329, to compare with total amount 
pledged in fall of 1939 of $12,895—a gain of $2,434! 

6. This $2,434 gain added to the $3,695 gain in 1939 over 
1938 (already noted) shows a total gain of $6,129 for 

, the two years under the new plan! 
DR. BELL SAYS: 


. 


“We are convinced that a far more effective presenta- 
tion of the whole budget can be made by a public ap- 
peal, illustrated by charts and graphs, than can be made 
privately in the homes—even by our best qualified vis- 
itors. We are thoroughly sold now on group or mass 
presentation of budget needs—after giving our new 
method a trial these two years. I think our Stewardship 
Committee might do well to study plans for schooling 
cur pastors and church councils on how to present the 
annual budget as a public act of worship—as a proof of 
faith by its works.” 


BRINGING CHURCH AND HOME TOGETHER 
(Continued from page 7) 


end courses in family living and parenthood. They 
usually give liberal space, especially in towns and the 
smaller cities. The whole course could be announced 
several weeks in advance and should be repeated in 
definite form immediately before the course begins. If 
the sessions are weekly, an item announcing the topics 
could be given to the papers each week, and some of the 
sessions could be reported for the following day’s paper. 

No better introduction to a course could be given 
than a live sermon on the Christian home, family prob- 
lems, child life, youth problems, religious education in 
the home, or a Biblical situation with practical implica- 
tions. 


Let’s Act Now 

The home is a strategic point for Christian education 
and living. We have paid it many compliments but 
otherwise have done little to strengthen its position. 
Without alert Christian homes to work hand in hand 
with it, the church is checkmated in its most vital func- 
tion. The home is the most powerful religious influence 
in the lives of smaller children. This fact everyone must 
recognize, and the church should act accordingly. Chil- 
dren and young people live many hours with their fam- 
ilies as over against a very little time in the church or 
church school. The church will extend Christian in- 
fluence by helping the home to function more specifically 
and efficiently as a Christian institution. We must help 
parents realize that they stand between God and their 
children, that the home is a school, and that children 
very largely become what home influence dictates. 

The home is the most effective school in the world, 
and parents are the most strategically situated teachers, 
whether they know it or not. 

| 


Speak, That They 
Go Forward 


The Rev. George W. Seaman, Senior, Advises Action 


Wuewn Pharaoh, King of Egypt, under the lash of the 
ten plagues, finally gave grudging heed to the divine 
emancipation proclamation, “Let my people go,” Moses, 
their leader, hastily summoned them to flee from the 
land of bondage. Led by the pillar of cloud and fire, 
they came to a narrow place between the mountains and 
the Red Sea. Behind them came Pharaoh with an army 
of horses and chariots to cut them down or to bring 
them back into slavery. There seemed to be no way of 
escape. Terror and dismay seized the people. Then they 
murmured against the Lord and Moses. The divine an- 
swer was, “Speak to the children of Israel that they go 
forward.” 

Moses stretched forth his rod over the sea and the 
waters parted. The liberated host went through on dry 
land which, Pharaoh also essaying, he and all his army 
were drowned in the sea. 

When Israel saw the great deliverance which the Lord 
wrought, they joined Moses in a song of exultation. 
“The Lord has triumphed gloriously. Who is like unto 
Thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders?” 

Now this incident, like all Scripture, is written for 
our instruction in the struggles and labors of today. 
And the Church of Christ is now as much an object of 
God’s love and protection as it was in Moses’ day. 


Now Applicable 

I was led to think of this incident and.its lessons as 
applicable to the tasks confronting the Church in our 
day. Again the Lord says, “Speak that they go for- 
ward.” In many places the Lord’s people find great 
tasks claiming their labors and gifts to strengthen their 
Church and institutions in the struggles with the gates 
of hell. Upon our Lutheran Church as a great bulwark 
of the faith, this duty also rests. In the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania there are two institutions, a college and 
seminary, that are essential to this forward movement. 
The work and worth of both compare with the best in 
the land. There is not a member of the synod who 
should not be proud of both. Nor is there anyone who 
can vindicate his loyalty to his Lord and refuse to do 
his just share in supporting them. Again the Lord has 
spoken through the voice of the synod as He spoke 
through Moses. The command is to “go forward.” It 
calls for prompt and cheerful obedience. Grumbling will 
only hinder. Those who murmured against Moses com- 
plained also against God, Who gave the command. 

In more than fifty years in the ministry I have been 
called to take part in some of these larger movements 
of the Church. I have seen some who were at ease in 
Zion, whose energy was expended in opposing rather 
than in promoting any forward step. I have learned too 
that here the pastor must be the real leader of the flock. 

When General Grant became comander-in-chief of the 
Union Army he found occasion to send a message to a 
derelict division commander. It was couched in the 
laconic words, “Push things.” What a timely hint to us 
all in regard to our Forward Movement! 
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Washington 


BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


A ULitTLe office building of just a few rooms was 
opened the other day. It was a tiny building compared 
with the usual office acreages in this town. Nonetheless, 
ambassadors, state dignitaries and titled gentry came to 
the opening. Captive, but proud, little Norway was ded- 
icating a new addition to her Legation. “A wing with 
wings,’ Minister Morgenstierne called it. Sumner 
Welles took occasion to make the most intelligible out- 
line of America’s post-war aims yet delivered by a mem- 
ber of the Administration. Crown Princess Martha, fre- 
quent attendant at one of Washington’s Lutheran 
churches, concluded the ceremony with these brave 
words, while raising her country’s flag, “May this flag 
soon fly over a Norway once more free and happy, a 
good neighbor to the world.” 


Heat! 


THE temperature has been in the 90’s. The humidity 
is as high. Congress has been in session for seven 
months. Maybe that explains it. For the other day one 
congressman from Georgia took a “two by four” and 
tried to destroy an annoying mimeograph machine lo- 
cated under his office. His colleague from Louisiana, 
irked by a heated debate, floored a war-crippled cor- 
respondent. Maybe it was just the heat. We wondered 
how one could trust the integrity of such men who 
resort to hot-headed force when they come to vote on 
the important defense and war issues. Fortunately, 
these representatives are the exception, not the rule. 


Mistaken Identity! 

Tue Rev. Noble C. Powell, Dean of the Cathedral of 
Washington, was recently elected Bishop-Coadjutor of 
the Diocese of Maryland. A local Lutheran, unaccus- 
tomed to such Episcopal titles, told with admiring praise 
of Dean Powell’s election as “Bishop Co-Agitator.” 


Nights of Music 

EVERY summer evening in Washington is filled with 
music—in parks, at the Capitol steps, at the Watergate 
near the Lincoln Memorial, and at Meridian Park. The 
Army, Navy and Marine Bands give free concerts daily 
which attract thousands to parks and Capitol steps. The 
orchestra shell at the “Watergate Concerts” is anchored 
in the Potomac at the Lincoln Memorial and the Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge. Here the National Symphony 
Orchestra has presented two concerts each week. There 
were guest conductors and artists from time to time, 
New York’s Mayor La Guardia directing a portion of 
the concluding program. The incomparable “little 
flower” was the maestro for two Sousa marches and 
then surprised his audience with the “V” music from 
Beethoven. Another series of concerts of unusual mu- 
sical merit has been the presentation of String Quartets 


in Meridian Park. With the “Cascade Fountains” as a 
background these musicians have pioneered in playing 
chamber music in the open air. 


Trees and City Streets 

A New York correspondent recently noted Washing- 
ton’s miles of trees. When your correspondents visit 
other large cities we miss the elm-lined streets and the 
grounds. surrounding public buildings where various 


American and tropical trees grow. In fact, more trees 


are said to-_line the streets here than in any other city 
of the world. Not counting the parks, there are 126,000 
trees. A boy from a less favored city is reported to 
have remarked at the conclusion of a sightseeing trip, 
“Say, Mister, when are you going to take us out of the 
park and go downtown?” 


Defense Midway! 

Tuer Triangle between the Willard Hotel and the Com- 
merce Building looks like the midway of a country fair 
these days. It’s headquarters for the sale of Defense 
Bonds. Cannon crackers explode to attract attention. 
Pretty girls (in red, white and blue), soldiers, sailors 
and marines give information. A house of glass serves 
as the central salesroom. All about the ground is an 
assortment of guns, cannon and lifeboats. There’s other 
military equipment also, too technical for this parson to 
describe. Top-flight entertainers have appeared from 
time to time, one of the largest crowds being attracted 
by Sgt. Alvin C, York, who was in town for the pre- 
miere of a movie. It’s all for defense and represents 
Washington’s publicity campaign for Defense Bonds. 


Entertaining the Boys! ) 

Tue churches of Washington have been busily plan- 
ning activities for boys in nearby camps. 65,000 boys 
are stationed in the vicinity, and many of them come 
into town Saturday and Sunday. Sightseeing tours, pic- 
nics, parties and open-house at the churches are in- 
cluded in the programs of each week. Many of the boys 
come to church on Sunday and are invited to private 
homes for dinner. Various selectees were asked their 
preferences in the way of entertainment. Chaplain Alva 
C. Brasted of Fort Belvoir, Va., reports that 20 per cent 
of the men interviewed there enjoyed dancing; 20 per 
cent could come along to just look on; and the other 60 
per cent cared for a variety of other programs. The 
sightseeing tours followed by picnics have been partic- 
ularly successful. One of the hostesses at Saturday night 
programs discovered that the boys enjoy talking with 


older women and have a wonderful time with any little — 


children who are brought along. Through worship, pro- 
gram and personal contact the churches are hoping to 
keep every draftee aware that “somebody cares.” 


“August 20, 1941 
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Westward Trails Converge 


Ebenezer Zane, Founder of Zanesville, Brought Settlers 


And Lutheran Synod Number Two 


By GEORGE L. RINKLIFF 


NUMBER VII IN TRAILS AND TREKS WESTWARD 


Wuewn the family of Tah-gah-jute—or Logan—was 
massacred at Baker’s cabin, near Wheeling, a man busy 
with the affairs of the settlement there noted the coming 
and going of white men on the river. Putting together 
what he had observed, he was able to give important 
information on the matter afterwards. 

For one thing, he was able to absolve Colonel Michael 
Cresap, whom Logan accused of being the leader of the 
massacre. But the deed had been done by white men, 

“without sign of provocation by the Indians. This was a 
highly important point. Ultimately it tended to defeat 
the plot to frighten the Virginians into ignoring their 
grievances over affairs of government while appealing 
for the protection of the crown against dangers from 
the frontier. 

The bloody plot fad failed in its ultimate purpose. 
Instead, it left the Virginians uncertain about their 
safety so long as the peace of the frontier depended upon 


the policy at Fort Pitt. If it had any effect upon the 


American Revolution, it only hastened that crisis. 


Zane, the Map Seer 

A man whose word carried such weight had influence, 
of course. The man was Ebenezer Zane, founder of 
Wheeling, and commandant of Fort Henry, the stockade 
that marked the beginning of that city. Fort Henry saw 
so many battles and sieges during the American Revo- 
lution that today historians puzzle over them, trying 
vainly to separate and assort the conglomeration of in- 
cidents. There is just one sure point about each en- 
gagement. Ebenezer Zane held off the assailants every 
time. He was a stout-hearted Viking, and he never 
sought a battle, nor did he ever run away from one. 

He farmed, ran the settlement that was his own pri- 
vate enterprise, and thought about real estate. By 1795, 
a quarter of a century of reflection upon the subject 
brought him to some definite conclusions. One was that 
the Ohio River was not sufficient as a transportation 
route for freight. It was just a one-way course, and 
‘coming upstream, everi lightly laden, was difficult. What 
was needed was a wagon trail to connect his settlement 
by an overland route with Limestone, now Maysville, 
Kentucky. 

His other conclusion was that the people needed to 
develop the Ohio country lived in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. For their capacity for turning a wilder- 
ness into a peaceful and prosperous region of well-kept 
farms he had high respect. 

His family had come from Denmark to Philadelphia 
when the Delaware was still pretty much a Scandinavian 
river. They had seen, generation after generation, the 
development of the new country, and they could not 
resist the allurement of He great stretches of land to 
the westward. 

One of the Zanes, a lad ad Isaac, was kidnapped 
by the Wyandotte Indians. In a subsequent peace treaty, 
the Wyandottes were compelled to give him up; but 


soon he resented the bargain. He gave up his seat in 
the Virginia House of Burgesses, returned to the Wyan- 
dottes, married Myheera, daughter of Tarhe, senior 
chieftain, and became a chieftain himself. But for all 
that, he behaved as the son of a Christian family. He 
persuaded missionaries, willy-nilly, to work among his 
people. When the Wyandottes were finally moved west- 
ward, the descendants of Isaac and Myheera Zane stayed 
on in Ohio, citizens of high character and exceptional 
talents. 


Another Lancaster 

But the Ebenezer Zane branch of the family kept aloof 
from Indians. When the Peace of Greenville came in 
1795, Ebenezer Zane had his plans matured. With the 
government of the Northwest Territory he and his 
brother Jonathan made a contract to open his road from 
Wheeling to Limestone. They cleared the wagon trail, 
and for their compensation they received exclusive 
ferry rights over streams, land, and other concessions. 

On one tract of such land they founded the city of 
Zanesville, Ohio, with Zane’s Trace, their new road, 
running there from Wheeling, following in a general 
direction the present course of US Route 40, and in some 
places, identical with it. At Zanesville, they came to the 
plains. Southwestward from there a great curving belt 
of rolling country swept, with here and there great 
ridges of gravel, all the way to the Ohio River at Cin- 
cinnati. It was the ultimate moraine of the great pre- 
historic glaciers that once slid down from Canada. 

Halfway from Zanesville to the Scioto River along 
that moraine region stood a landmark that could not 
fail of notice—Standing Rock, a great cliff at the brow 
of one of the outermost of the Appalachian foothills. 
The Zanes ran their trail to Standing Rock, and then, 
by as straight a course as was feasible, to the territorial 
capital at Chillicothe, and from there, through the hill 
country to the ferry at Limestone. 

They gave Standing Rock a new name—Lancaster, 
after the city and county in Pennsylvania. They sent 
emissaries to Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, urging 
all who would listen to move from Lancaster to Lan- 
caster. Some came and were convinced. From the top 
of Standing Rock the newcomers could look to the west- 
ward; and all that lay there, to the very rim of the 
horizon, was rich undulating plain—seemingly an end- 
less garden of prairie and woodlands. That land was 
the Pickaway Plains. 


Lutherans Arrive 

At last, Lutherans were to settle there. 

One could sell an acre in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, and with the money buy something of a farm 
near Lancaster, Ohio. The logic of the opportunity was 
irresistible, especially in view of the fact that one could 
pick up such a bargain, move three hundred miles, and 
still live near Lancaster. (Continued on page 17) 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Time—Borrowed or Released 


Tue play, “On Borrowed Time,” ran for quite a 
stretch. Then they turned it into a fairly successful 
movie. The idea was pagan and pseudo-supernatural, 
but interesting. 

Isn’t that a nice word, “pseudo-supernatural”’? Per- 
haps it is in the dictionary. I rather doubt it. Besides, 
who cares about dictionaries this kind of weather? They 
are stuffy enough even in cool, crisp weather when your 
brain is at its best. With heat and humidity making 
every move an effort, it’s more fun to make up your 
ewn words, if you cannot think of a conventional one. 

The more I think about “pseudo-supernatural” the 
better it seems to describe the play. If you remember, 
they managed to get death up a tree and keep him there 
for quite a while—borrowed time. There is in the plot 
a reaching out after an interpretation of life that is dif- 
ferent from the cut-and-dried materialistic. It reaches, 
but it misses. Instead of a great idea the author comes 
up with a netful of sentimentalism and bunk, if I may 
use another word which is not quite a la dictionaire. 
Its supernaturalism is definitely false. It is “pseudo.” 

“Released time” is slightly different. It is our chil- 
dren’s time which the state offers to give back to the 
church to be used for religious instruction, if we want 
it. First we clamored for the right of every child in the 
United States to an education. We applauded loudly 
when compulsory education laws were passed. We were 
delighted when the schools accepted the responsibility 
of a life-centered curriculum which demanded all sorts 
of after-school activity. By and by it began to dawn on 
us that the children’s time was so full that religious 
education was being forced into the background. Some 
of our leaders began to make a fuss. The schools ad- 
mitted that the fuss was justified and have acceded to 
the demand that they release some of the children’s 
time for growth along religious lines. Many of the states 
have passed laws to this effect. 

We find ourselves face to face with the question, 
“What are we going to do with released time, now that 
we have it?” 

Are we going to go through the motions of conducting 
real schools of religion? Are we going to cover our 
inadequacies with a veneer of sentimentalism? Or are 
we going to help the Bible and the treasure it contains 
come to life in the lives of our children? 

We can’t be satisfied to help them keep death up a 
tree: we must help them get hold of life. For them we 
want nothing pseudo. They will accept no substitute. 

Nor are they likely to be offered substitutes in Lu- 
theran churches. We have a tradition of education of 
which we can be justly proud. There are many weak 
spots, of course; and we are well aware of them. It is 
the best housekeeper who is always conscious of the 
things that are not as spotless as they should be. For 
that very reason you will often hear a lot in our Lu- 
theran church about the flaws in our religious education 
set-up. Nothing short of perfection will satisfy us. 

And while we are talking about released time, how 
would it be to remind ourselves that it is really, truly, 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin | 
released, not just borrowed from the state? The state 


divided between home, church and school. A tiny por- 
tion of that time now becomes the property of the 
church. It is ours. We will use it with enthusiasm. 


Sundecks—Ancient and 


Modern 


SUMMERTIME and suntan have become almost syn- 
onymous. With the first warm rays of spring, clothes 
begin to come off. 

Only the out and out glamour girl who has decided | 
to be different and mysterious is without her summer | } 


chest colds this winter as a result. I wonder. 

Sunbathing has become so popular that doctors are 
having to warn tus against overdoing it. They have 
begun to point out the dangers as well as the benefits 
to be derived from prolonged exposure. They have 
begun to tell us in medical jargon that “nature in the 
raw is seldom mild,” or something of the sort. 

It will be some time before the average person will 
catch up with that idea, however. They are just catch- 
ing up with the earlier idea and adapting their houses 
for comfort in the sun. Sundecks are just becoming part 
of what the well-equipped house will have. 

Not long ago someone was describing a house that 
boasted a particularly attractive “outdoor living room” 
on top of the garage. “It is charming,” she said, “just | 
charming. And so modern. Why didn’t they think of || 
things like this before? The evenings up there on the 
sundeck are wonderful, because you get such a lovely 
view of the stars.” 

The answer is that they did think of things like this 
quite a good while ago. Séveral thousand years ago, in | 
fact. They were the accepted thing in the Holy Land | 

| 
| 
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long before the time of Christ. We do not know much, 
about Jesus’ home, but we can be reasonably sure that 
there was a roofless livingroom on top of the house, 
because that is the way most of the houses were built. 
Not that the dwellers in Palestine were much given — 
to sunbathing. Palestinian sunshine is nothing to trifle 
with. The hotter the day, the more likely you would be 
to find an ancient Hebrew wrapped up ina large woolen 
cloak. Protection from the sun was what he needed. 
But when evening came, the housetop could be a 
delightful place. After the heat of the day it was good 
te sit still on the open roof and feel the breezes sweep- 
ing in from the night-cooled desert. No glaring street 
lights offered competition to the stars. The stars and 
God seemed very close to earth. ts 
Ancient or modern, the sundeck is a new departure 
in American architecture. Could it be a new departure __ 
in American thinking, too? What does a sunbather 
think about? Would it be too much to expect that the 
sundeck might be a place to drink in the health-giving __ 
rays of the sun and think a few life-giving thoughts : 
about God and His universe at the same time? 
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August 20, 1941 


| Musings of a 


WE are on the homeward stretch at last. The last lap 
of a glorious vacation. It has been everything you could 
| want a vacation to be: a change of scene, a change of 
| faces, and a complete change of occupation. I have not 
| dried a dish or used a dustcloth since we left Borden- 
ville. The only task I have had to take with me is that 
| of nursery-governess. 

In some ways that has been much easier than at home. 
| The children have been most interested in new sights. 
' It has not been necessary to devise ways to keep them 

occupied and out of mischief. But their habits are all 

out of line. Mark’s manners are growing worse daily. 

It is the one-night stands that have put the crowning 
touches on the disintegrating process. We arranged our 
trip so that on the way home we could stop to see a num- 
‘ber of relatives and friends. They are amazed to see how 
the children have grown. They say so. That annoys 
Mark and starts him off on the wrong foot. "Things go 
from bad to worse. 

| Last night was typical. We were stopping with former 
parishioners who have not seen the children for five 
years. “Don’t tell me this big girl is Joan!” Mrs. Warren 
exclaimed. “Why she is a regular young lady.” 

Joan loves the limelight and simpered self-consciously. 
_ She stood on one foot and smiled a sickly smile that is 

kept for just such occasions . 

“And Mark!” our hostess went on. “How he has 
grown since we saw him last. Let’s see, how old are 
you now?” 

“Eleven,” Mark mumbled under his breath. 

“He had a birthday while we were at the shore,” I put 
in brightly, trying to cover.up his lack of enthusiasm. 

“Really! Then he will be in the fifth grade this year. 
Won't that be nice?” 

“Uh, I guess so. I dunno.” 

“Now you are teasing me! I know a bright boy like 
you just loves school.” 

“Old school! It isn’t any fun. Just work, work, work.” 

“Don’t let him fool you,” I laughed. ‘He likes school 
a lot and has fine pals. He is just putting on an act, so 
don’t pay any attention to him.” 

“T am not! I don’t like school. I wish I never had to 
go back!” 

At home I would have sent him to his room so fast 

_he’d have looked like a cloud of dust. Here neither of 

us knew where his room was to be. The only place I 
could think of to send him was the car. That would not 
do either, because it was parked right beside us. To see 
him glowering there would not make me or our hostess 
happy. I did the only possible thing I could think of— 
change the subject. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Warren took her cue and we went 
on talking of other matters. She had not meant to be 
iactless and her remarks would not have been so un- 
graciously received if Mark had not heard the same 
thing from so many people in a brief space of time. 
When my husband and Mr. Warren returned from mov- 

_ ing our host’s car to give ours the place of honor in the 
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|Minister’s Wife .... Beaten Paths are Smoothest 
| | Mrs. Lathrop Will Be Glad to See Bordenville Again 


garage, I managed to have Mark included in the invita- 
tion to examine some fishing tackle in which the men 
were interested. I knew he would forget himself when 
he found some other interest. I knew also that it would 
be some time before either Mrs. Warren or I forgot his 
outburst. 

After I went to bed, the incident kept going round in 
my head. Where had I failed that he should act like 
such a little savage? I try to guard against unpleasant 
behavior by warning him ahead of time what I expect, 
but that only makes him uncomfortable and makes mat- 
ters worse. And I can’t threaten to leave him out of 
the next visit, because he knows we have to take him 
home. Our schedule is arranged and we have to go 
through with it, or ’d say we would do no more visiting. 

Should I devise some punishment to be put into effect 
when we reach home, and warn him about the conse- 
quences if he doesn’t behave for the rest of the trip? 
And spoil our homecoming? 

This morning Jerry looked at me as I was applying a 
discreet touch of “fresh country air’ to my cheeks. 
“You look as though you had not slept much.” 

“Silly of me, I know, but I got to thinking about 
Mark’s manners and I worried most of the night.” 

“Still worrying about him, are you? Do you remem- 
ber how upset you used to be when something threw 
his schedule out of gear when he was a baby? You got 
over that when Joan came along.” 

“But, Jerry, this is entirely different. This is serious.” 

“That was serious, too. At least we thought so.” 

“T know. I thought he ought to act just like the book. 
It was terrible for everybody. But it didn’t affect out- 
siders. If you had heard the way he talked last night 
when you were arranging about the cars!” 

“Didn’t you ever commit a social error when you 
were nervous and unsure what was expected of ‘you? 
Or were you born as tactful as you are now?” 

“Do you think that is really Mark’s trouble? Do you 
think he is not just taking advantage of our inability to 
punish him?” 

“Does he usually take advantage of us? No, he’s just 
off on the wrong foot and can’t seem to stop himself.” 

“I hope you are right. It sounds logical. Just the 
same, I'll be glad to get home and straighten him out.” 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


I am planning a vacation. 
I’m as happy as can be. 
My favorite recreation 
Will be a holiday from me. 


NAU GHTY NORA 
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Sie. ‘See, 


I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my 
God, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 
Psalm 84: 10 


- “Where God resorts, 
I love it more 
To keep the door 
Than shine in courts.”—Isaac Watts 


* * * 


There will I meet with thee, and I will commune 
with thee from above the mercy-seat. Exodus 25: 22 


“God Himself is present: 
Let us now adore Him, 
And with awe appear before Him.” 
—Gerhard Tersteegen 


And Jehovah appeared again in Shiloh; for Jehovah 
revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh by the word of 
Jehovah. I Samuel 3; 21 

“How charming is the place 
Where my Redeemer God 


Unveils the beauties of His face, 
And sheds His love abroad.”—Samuel Stennett 


* * * 


Wherefore hath Jehovah smitten us today before 
the Philistines? Let us fetch the ark of the covenant 
ef Jehovah out of Shiloh unto us, that it may come 
among us, and save us out of the hand of our enemies. 

I Samuel 4: 3 
“In every new distress 
We'll to His house repair; 


We'll think upon His wondrous grace, 
And seek deliverance there.”’—Isaac Watts 


And the lords of the Philistines gathered them to- 
gether to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon their god, 
and to rejoice; for they said, Our god hath delivered 
Samson our enemy into our hands. Judge 16: 23 


“Christian, dost thou see them on the holy ground, 
How the hosts of darkness compass thee around?” 
—Andrew of Crete 


* * * 

And Samson said, let me die with the Philistines. 
And he bowed himself with all his might; and the 
house fell upon the lords, and upon all the people that 
Judges 16: 30 


were therein. 


“Christian, up and smite them, counting gain but loss; 
Smite them by the merit of the holy cross.” 
—Andrew of Crete 


* * * 


Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures. 


I Corinthians 15; 3 


“°-Tis He, my soul, that sent His Son 

To die for crimes which Thou hast done; 

He owns the ransom, and forgives 

The hourly follies of our lives.”—Isaac Watts 


| Oates 


A lady alighting from a swanky car complained to the | 


\ 


hotel management because the uniformed man at the | 
door did not carry her grips. He proved to be a military | 
cadet, not a porter, and the joke was on her. We lay | 
The | 
psalmist said he would “rather be a doorkeeper” in the | 
house of God than “dwell in the tents of wickedness.” | 


too much stress on position and appearances. 


A woman who claimed psychic power said she saw | 
demons in the church. Maybe it was in the choir sec- | 
tion, where there was dissension at the time, or in the | 


seat of the deacon she detested. We generally see what 


we look for. Jehovah invited the Israelites to behold | 
Him in the sanctuary. “God Himself is present” wher- | 
ever the true worshiper seeks Him in faith and prayer. |} 

os ae 


In the painting, “The Unseen Presence,” Christ is 
faintly visible at the cathedral entrance, but unseen to 
the worsHipers. To many who attend church God is 
invisible because a materialistic veil hides Him or dark 
glasses of selfishness and sin blur their vision. To the 
true worshiper, like Samuel, God is revealed in “real 
presence” as He comes in the Word and Sacraments. 


Many people believe in “lucky stones” or other 
“charms.” The ark of the covenant was considered such 


a talisman by many. When the Philistines attacked and | 


the Israelites found the tide against them, they carried 
the ark into battle. But as wooden boxes cannot be 


magnetized, so mere arks cannot be surcharged with | 


God’s power. Not the symbol, but the Spirit, saves. 


“The Philistines” of worldly power, led by great war-— | 


lords, are trying to overrun the earth today. God’s 


heritage is being threatened by unhallowed hands in ~ 


every land. Spiritual Samsons seem chained, and the 
forces of righteousness in retreat. But God has sent His 
Deliverer, Who will batter down “the gates of Hades,” 
“The Captain of our salvation” will win; Dagon will fall. 


A young man whose adored wife became critically ill 


prayed earnestly for her recovery and then joined in a | 


chess game to shorten the hours of waiting. With dis- 
tracted thoughts he was about to lose, when suddenly 
he bit his lips and exclaimed, “T’ll win!’ And he did. 
He triumphed over doubts and worries, his wife lived, 
and together they took the cross as the symbol of vic- 
tory. Samson grit and divine grace can win in life. 


A boy saved his chum from drowning but lost his own 
life. The news of his self-sacrifice was in the headlines, 
but his deed was soon forgotten. Another gave His life 
for His friends. “According to the scriptures” His death 
for others on Calvary is the central theme of the Chris- 
tian religion. 


is 
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Samson 


One of the most interesting of Israel’s “judges” was 


| Samson, who has become the synonym of physical 
| strength. His feats of prowess and power and his love 


escapades attract such attention that the reader almost 
forgets that for twenty years he was judge of Israel. 
He was especially endowed by the Spirit of God, Who 
“came mightily upon him,” in fulfillment of Jehovah’s 
promise given by an angel. As a member of the tribe 
of Dan, living in southwest Palestine, which the Philis- 
tines had overrun and ruled in his time, Samson exerted 
himself in harrying and destroying these conquerors in 
a series of strange sorties. Marrying a faithless Philis- 
tine, and later falling into the trap of a seductress, 


Delilah, his spirit became embittered and his body 


broken; but before his tragic end thousands of Israel’s 
enemies were destroyed by his strong arm and Jehovah’s 
aid. 

His experiences and exploits are recorded in Judges, 
chapters 13 to 16: The rending, without weapons, of a 
young lion; the humorous propounding by him of rid- 
dles; the single-handed killing of thirty men of Ash- 
kelon to get their clothing to pay a bet; the tying to- 
gether, two by two, of the tails of three hundred foxes, 
setting them afire, turning them loose to burn the grain 


_ and olive trees, and then slaughtering the owners; the 


breaking from ropes with which he was bound, and 
smiting one thousand men with the jawbone of an ass; 
the falling under the enticement of a harlot at Gaza and 
then, surrounded, plucking up the gate of the city with 


_its two posts and carrying them in ironic sport to a 


mountain top; the succumbing to the wiles of another 
woman, Delilah, to whom he confessed the secret of his 
strength, and by whom he was shorn of his flowing hair 
and delivered, helpless, to the Philistines; the suffering 
of torture from being blinded, bound with fetters of 


_ brass, and caused to “grind in the prison-house”; and 


—the final tragedy—the pulling down of the supporting 
pillars and roof upon his own head and upon the thou- 
sands who were gathered to “make sport of him” at a 
feast to the god Dagon—when more were slain at his 
death than during his life. 

His was a strange and contradictory life—of abste- 
miousness as a Nazarite and of licentiousness, of sin- 
cere trust in God and playful boastfulness of his own 


‘prowess and strength, of a soul Spirit-filled and a body 


yielding to sin. 


Samuel 


Nor so strong in body as Samson, but more of a spir- 
itual giant was Samuel, the last of the judges He shines 
out in religious history as a truly great man and saint. 
Few like him can be found in sacred literature. In early 
piety he served devoutly in the tabernacle, brought 


there by his mother Hannah, who dedicated him to 


God’s service before his birth. Throughout his life he 
was a noble example of a righteous man and a humble 
servant of Jehovah. The last of the judges, he was per- 
haps the best of them all. His fellow countrymen, of 
station high or low, came to him as to God’s represen- 
tative, to be judged by him. When the people desired 
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a king to rule over them according to the manner of 
other nations, and Jehovah allowed their will, Samuel 
was still “the power behind the throne.” Kings Saul 
and David, whom he anointed, came to him as did hum- 
bler citizens, to ask his prayers and guidance. 

Not in the role of judge, however, or anointer and 
advisor of kings, but in his later office of prophet did 
he attain to special eminence. It was he who founded 
the “school of the prophets” and thus organized the orig- 
inal theological seminary. With his seminarians he 
went about in a pastoral circuit, preaching, teaching 
and doing good. He was the golden link between the 
old order and the new. In the opening era of “the 
kings,” true prophets were needed more than per- 
functory priests officiating formally at the altar. And 
yet, the sanctuary was the center from which he went 
forth in the fulfillment of his new mission. The ark at 
Shiloh was his chief concern, for it was there that he 
met with Jehovah and received of Him counsel and will. 
It was there, at the beginning of his ministry, that he 
neard Jehovah call him into His service and denote him 
as His special helper and friend, when distinctly there 
came in the awakening of his new life the call, “Samuel, 
Samuel,” and he answered, “Speak, Lord, for thy ser- 
vant heareth” (I Samuel 3: 1-10). 


The Traveling Ark 


by 


Or the “ark of the testimony,” or “of the covenant,” 
as ordered by Jehovah and built by Moses, with its 
acacia wood, gold coverings within and without, its en- 
closures of the tables of the law, the manna, and the 
rod that budded, its mercy-seat and cherubim, and the 
Shekinah or presence of God, the details are recorded 
in the books of Moses. Its history from the time of its 
traveling in the wilderness until its final abiding in the 
Temple at Jerusalem is a story enchanting. For forty 
years it was borne by priests in the wilderness. In tri- 
umph it was carried over the Jordan, where the waters 
were divided because of its presence. Jericho fell be- 
fore it, and succeeding conquests marked its presence 
as the decades passed. In the days of Samuel the ark 
had become almost a fetish, with powers to save or de- 
stroy, while Jehovah Himself was too frequently 
ignored. From Shiloh it was taken into battle against 
the Philistines; but true faith lacking, defeat came to 
Israel and the ark went into captivity. Removed from 
its proper tabernacle, it brought a curse wherever car- 
ried by unhallowed hands. In the country of the Philis- 
tines, from Ashdod to Gath, to Ekron, was it brought 
successively, but with increasing fear, for disease and 
death spread wherever it came. To Kiriath-jearim was 
it taken, where it lodged for twenty years, and thence 
to the house of Obed-Edom, whence David removed it 
with great jubilation to Jerusalem, its final home. 

When the ark was brought into the temple of the 
Philistine god Dagon, that idol fell broken, “his face to 
the ground,” “and the head of Dagon and both the palms 
of his hands lay cut off upon the threshold (I Samuel 
5: 4). Thus will fall also false gods before the ark of 
God’s covenant and the prayers of the church of Jesus. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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WE were trained to hold in high respect those who do 
one thing well, even if it seemed to be the only per- 
formance within their capacity. The folklore of our 
community contained warnings against the fate of a 
jack-of-all trades who is master of none, and the ten- 
dency of this era toward specialization is very evident. 
But occasionally one sees where a valuable proverb 
needs limitations. 

For example, we recently made a journey on an in- 
terurban electric car for which the motorman was still 
under instruction. But he had full confidence in his 
ability to blow the whistle: warnings for crossings, 
bridges, and even possible dangers were given at length 
and in full volume. Persons in the car would certify to 
ample use of the device for signaling danger. 

No one could seriously criticize the motorman for con- 
scientiously obeying orders to blow the whistle. But 
there is more to a motorman’s job than sounding warn- 
ings of danger. Ability to apply the brakes properly and 
tc use the controls so as to avoid abruptness in starting 
and stopping is important. 

People of one idea, in the pulpit and out of it, are 
not the most successful supporters of the truths they 
constantly and intrusively champion. The attention re- 
ceived once gradually wanes to nothing and then is dis- 
placed by irritation. Mark Twain (we believe) is cred- 
ited with a comment on a missionary address of which 
the first part prompted him to part with his largest piece 
of money, a dollar bill. But after the discourse had ex- 
hausted his interest, his patience, and his friendliness, 
he felt like taking a dollar off the plate when it reached 
him. But probably no such soundless money had been 
given. 


BUSY DAYS AHEAD 

THE occurrence of Labor Day on September 1 this 
year transfers Sunday, August 31, from the vacation to 
the working portion of the year in congregations where 
programs for church activities begin with that holiday. 
Tue LUTHERAN’s issue of August 27 will carry the “re- 
lease” from the Federal Council of Churches which has 
to do with Labor Day: we thereby signify our belief 
that industrial problems have a right to investigation 
and discussion in the light thrown upon them from the 
Bible. We plan to comment on the Federation’s 1941 
declaration in this department next week. 

September 3 and the three following issues will con- 
tain articles sponsored by our Parish and Church School 
Board. They will be carefully written and exhibit the 
concern of the Church, as represented by this Board, 
for parish education. We commend these contributions 
to the careful study of the members of congregations of 
the United Lutheran Church. 

Not since 1897, when ordination brought us into active 
participation in the Church’s teaching mission, has so 
great a responsibility rested upon parents and sponsors 
of children as is now upon them. The startling lack of 
knowledge of the Bible is recognized by persons whose 
work brings them into contact with faith in God and 
morality. Teachers in the schools, magistrates and 
judges in the courts are practically unanimous in their 
conclusion that domestic unhappiness, juvenile delin- 


teaching. 

The condition is not legitimately excusable. 
church—and here we can have our own U. L. C. A. 
definitely in mind—the church of today, we repeat, has 
better equipment to instill the lessons of religion by | 
means of its Sunday school and other teaching arrange- | 
ments than was possessed by any past generation. In | 
addition to what is definitely provided by congregations, 
the public school system is doing a far better job of 
educating than was possible even twenty-five years ago. 
Children are thus better able to read and to think under 
teaching guidance than were we of the one-room church 
school with the clatter of a dozen classes in the ears of 
each pupil. Let it be known that the fault of religious | 
ignorance is not due to church indifference or to lack | 
of skill or to inability to obtain the needed apparatus | 
in the form of books and periodicals. 

Where is the fault? It is in the homes of the parents 
and to some extent in the mistaken attitude of the 
young people who have reached confirmation age and 
after instruction are received into the congregation. Too 
many of the latter group “graduate” into disuse of their 
spiritual capacity and become a burden upon the re- 
ligious activities when they should be a driving power. 

Parents and wide-awake youth can begin the correc- | 
tion of religious ignorance next month, if they choose 
to do so. The way of progress has been charted by our 
Parish and Church School Board plainly and practically. 
We urge the seriousness of the situation and the con- 
sequent responsibility upon pastors, church councils, 
and congregations. God has no place in His economy. 
for a generation ignorant of His will and indifferent to 
His grace. If those who can indicate the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life fail in their trust, they will be guilty of 
the spiritual death of those entrusted to them. 
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EASIER ASKED THAN ANSWERED | 4 
In our recent home mail was a letter from a member 

of the present Congress and an accompanying reply 

card on which we read two propositions as follows: 


“The United States Should 
Hnatersthe= wares =o ee 


: 
i 


Name 
Address 


Signature Optional” 


Believing the congressman was in earnest in making 
the inquiry, knowing that his desire to be guided in the 
representation of his electors and the people, and having 
met an equivalent of his queries several times in recent 
weeks, we have undertaken to write a reply which we 
pass on to our readers as follows: 

Dear Mr. Congressman: When you ask a minister of 
the Gospel of Christ the two questions above quoted — 
from your card, you can be sure in advance that he will — 
check the second as his preference unless there are 
weighty reasons to the contrary. And such reasons will — 
in no way involve the establishment and spread of the , 
kingd6m of God. Not even to check the spread of F 


a 
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Leninism’s influence and the reckless atheism of com- 


| munism in Russia could resort to war in behalf of Chris- 
tian faith and doctrine be justified. Our Lord made the 


character of His kingdom clear for all time when He 
said, “My kingdom is not of this world.” 


It is also evident that the Christian Church cannot be 


| propagated nor made powerful by war. For to it is com- 


mitted the declaration and spread of the Gospel to all 
men without respect of race or class. It is an organism 
which Paul has defined as the body of Christ—that is, 
its function is the execution of His will to establish His 
kingdom in the midst of us. If ties of nationality or 
forces of tradition or ambitions of ecclesiastical princes 
have entangled the spiritual and temporal powers, that 
is, the Church and the State, not our Lord’s will, but 
man’s will has been served. 

It is from another institution of God, one which is 
motivated by attributes of man with which he is cre- 
atively endowed that leads to the establishment of the 
State. The State is not a social accident nor a relation- 
ship among men to which God is indifferent or without 
active concern. The State is an agency through which 
are expressed the social relations of fellowship in the 
stewardship of the resources of nature. To suggest that 
the Creator of the earth and all that it contains for 
human development and the welfare of intelligent, God- 


‘seeking, God-fearing men and women is unworthy of 


defense against military attacks, is to declare that man’s 
Maker is indifferent to His own handiwork. The stew- 
ardship of all the earth’s created resources, the enjoy- 
ment by man of his inalienable rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness are what give value to the state 


and make military defense of the powers that be “a 


good work.” 


It is our conviction that the civil power established in 
the United States came into existence by divine favor. 
i is the climax of long centuries of social experimenta- 
tion, during which that form of government was sought 
under which the highest types of individual and cor- 
porate stewardship could be founded and preserved. 

To permit this form of government to be displaced by 
autocracy in any form is to surrender what has been 
attained by the extreme sacrifices of former generations 
whose heroism and wisdom under God enabled the 
creation and government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. 


From the point of view of citizenship, Mr. Congress- 


‘man, if this crisis is one in which the continuation of 
the authority of the people is menaced by foreign mil- 
itary forces, then the Congress in whom the people have 


lodged the power of decision should take whatever 
measures successful defense requires. But you who 
have or should have the facts must first “count the cost.” 
That is, you must not expose our country to defeat. You 
must also disassociate your nation from any motives 
other than the preservation of free institutions. Being 
ready and having motives that spring from that apprecia- 


tion of justice and good will to other governments that 


has characterized our nation in the past; all forms of 
negotiation having been found unavailable; nothing but 
resort to war remains. 


CAMPS FOR RELIGIOUS OBJECTORS 
Tue National Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
in a bulletin released from Washington under date of 


te 


ity 


July 7, states that there are nineteen civilian public 
service camps now in operation. “More than 1,200 con- 
scientious objectors are now engaged in work of national 
importance under civilian direction” in the centers. The 
civilian direction is supplied by the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Brethren Service Committee, 
and the Mennonite Central Committee. There is also the 
camp, of which the name is the Association of Catholic 
Conscientious Objectors. It is stated that “nearly a 
third of the total registrants certified by local boards as 
sincere conscientious objectors are Mennonites, with 
Brethren having the second greatest number. Friends, 
Methodists, and Jehovah’s Witnesses each have about 
the same number. Eighty-six different religious groups 
are represented among the 1,850 registrants now as- 
signed or awaiting assignment to civilian public service 
camps. 

“Two of the nineteen approved camps are working 
with the National Park Service, ten are operating in con- 
junction with the U. S. Forestry Service, and the re- 
maining seven are working with the Soil Conservation 
Service.” 


WESTWARD TRAILS CONVERGE 
(Continued from page 11) 


All would have gone well, but for malaria, drifting in 
some seasons down from the Great Buffalo Swamp to 
the north, and from the morass of the Scioto bottoms 
te the westward, where the grass grew taller than a 
man, and some of the early settlers went haymaking 
with corn knives. The malaria drove some of the set- 
tlers from the plains into the bordering hills to the 
eastward. That also determined, to some extent, the 
spot when the Joint Synod of Ohio and Adjacent States 
—the first Lutheran synod west of the mountains—was 
to be organized. 


Synod Number Two 

In 1818, no longer content with being merely a con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, pioneer 
Lutheran pastors rode to Somerset, Ohio, on Zane’s 
Trace, and organized their own synod. Forty-four years 
had passed since Lutheran men in Dunmore’s army had 
seen the Pickaway Plains, and going home to Virginia, 
dreamed about them, and grumbled. It was such a 
region as their ancestors, weary of being ground be- 
tween the millstones of the military power of France and 
Austria, must have imagined, as they plodded toward 
the seaports of Europe, to find ship passage across the 
Atlantic. 

Something like that must have been in the visions 
they beheld, in hope, rather than by sight. For they 
had faith—faith in the love of a merciful God, rich to- 
ward them that fear Him. 

They must have had such a hope; and it was not a 
vain one. Their children’s children came to the reality. 
They were planted, economically and ecclesiastically, in 
a region where the broken-hearted uprootings of the 
early Lutheran immigrants to America were forgotten. 

They were planted as a church, except for one great 
lack. Always, they were calling to their brethren in the 
east for pastors, more pastors. They still depended on 
ethers to prepare men for the ministry of the Word and 
sacraments among them. 
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From John—the Beloved Disciple 
Letter Identifying Distinctive Christian Quality 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
I John 3: 13-18; 4: 7-21. The Sunday School Lesson for August 31 


Ir has long been customary to ex- 
plain the teachings of the Christian re- 
ligion by means of those who have been 
its spokesmen or its disciples. Even in 
Old Testament days plans of God were 
centered upon certain men called by 
Him to phases of the preparation of the 
world for the coming of its Saviour. In 
the New Testament dispensation, no 
sooner had the list of Gospels of his- 
tory, of letters, and of revelation been 
chosen from amongst a multitude of 
literary products coming out of the 
early church than the characters of the 
apostles became subjects of careful 
study. 


John’s Unique Distinction 


Naturally amongst the score or more 
of persons who are prominent in New 
Testament annals two or three stand 
out beyond the rest. Our Lord Him- 
self seems to have found certain qual- 
ities in Peter, James, and John that 
made them closer to Him than were 
others of His followers. And of these 
three, John was given the distinction 
of being, with reference to Jesus, His 
beloved disciple. The title was evi- 
dently an accepted one in early church 
circles since John himself used it in 
the narrative of the crucifixion when 
it was said that Jesus addressed “the 
disciple whom He loved.” 

In other respects John may be dis- 
tinguished from the other apostles. He 
lived longer than any of the twelve. 
We do not know the exact date of his 
death, nor, for that matter, the year of 
his birth. But it is generally under- 
stood, on the basis of tradition and 
through the contents of his Gospel and 
the Book of Revelation, that his death 
did not occur until after the year 90 
of the Christian era. It is also gen- 
erally accepted that he spent the clos- 
ing years of his life in the city of 
Ephesus and that he did not suffer 
martyrdom, as did the others who were 
most active in transmitting the Gospel 
to their fellowmen. 


Christ’s Gospel versus Gentile 
Philosophies 


His enjoyment of old age gave him 
the opportunity, which was not af- 
forded others of the twelve nor Paul, 
to observe what happened when the 
teachings of Christ were brought into 
contact with the religious and philo- 
sophical teachings of the first century 
of the Christian era. It is of course 
true that the first conflict which Chris- 


tianity had was with Hebraism and the 
Jews: that is, it arose when it was pro- 
claimed that Jesus gave reality to the 
tenets of the old covenant with God, so 
that a new covenant of faith displaced 
the old one of the law. It is safe to 
assume that in every synagogue to 
which believers in Christ obtained ac- 
cess, and in which they identified Jesus 
of Nazareth as the promised Messiah, 
a division promptly arose, and in many 
instances Jews accepting Christ were 
expelled. Concerning this impact of 
the teachings of the followers of Christ 
upon Jewry, we have the writings of 
Luke in his Acts of the Apostles, the 
letters of Paul, and in a less extended 
way those of James and of Peter. 

It was not until after Jerusalem had 
been destroyed in the year 70, and after 
the main field of proclaiming the Gos- 
pel was among the Gentiles, that the 
contrasts of Christianity with pagan 
cults became clear and the philosophies 
that were current amongst the Gentiles 
were in process of adjustment to the 
teachings of Jesus. The long life of 
John brought him personal knowledge 
of these Gentile cults to a greater ex- 
tent than was possible to Paul and 
Peter and James, whose comparatively 
early martyrdom deprived them of per- 
sonal knowledge of the more powerful 
Gentile heresies. 


Human and Divine 


John’s experiences were as much 
with Greek and Oriental philosophies 
as were Paul’s with Hebraism. Neither 
of these philosophies was able to dis- 
cern the person and natures of the 
Christ in their true relations. One 
group overvalued His divinity. They 
made His human nature an accom- 
modation; that is, with His arrival at 
the age required for the priesthood, 
perhaps on the occasion of His bap- 
tism, the divine spirit descended upon 
a man, Jesus of Galilee, so that there 
was a spokesman, so to speak, through 
Whom the divine gave expression to 
revelation and through Whom mes- 
sianic suffering was accomplished. The 
idea of an “indwelling divinity” ap- 
pears in ancient cults to explain the 
fancied deeds of heroes and super-men. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 25 to 31 


M. Two-fold Fellowship. I John 1: 1-4. 
T. Conditioned Fellowship. I John 1: 5-10. 
W. Abiding in the Light. I John 2:7-11. 
Th. Loving in Deed. I John 3: 17-24. 

F. Knowing God. I John 4: 7-14, 

Sat. The Test of Our Love. I John 5: 1-4. 

S. We Know. I John 5: 18-21. 


_ ters are his testimony against these 
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An illustration of this superstition oc- 
curred when Paul and Barnabas at — 
Lystra healed a cripple and were | 
greeted as Mercury and Jupiter en- | 
fleshed. i 


Merely an Outstanding Genius 


There was another group who de- 
clared that the divine nature of Christ 
was merely an unusual form of human 
genius. By this group Jesus was a great 
teacher, but He was not the mediator |} 
of the new covenant nor in Himself the | 
propitiation for the sins of the world. | 

The Gospel of St. John and his let- 


heresies of the latter part of the first 
century of the Christian era. It is in 
many ways a personal testimony. As 
to the reality of the human nature of |} 
Jesus; that is, as to the fact that He | 
was of flesh and blood, he bears wit- | 
ness when he begins his first Epistle Hl 
with the declaration, “That which was 
from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the Word 
of life; . . . that which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you.” 
But most particularly John bore wit- 
ness to a love which came into the 
world first in the form of the “only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and — 
truth.” This emphasis upon the esteem 
which God had for creatures made in 
His image, became the means by which 
John indicated the relationships of di- 
vine and human of natures and person 
in his Master. There is perfect adjust- | 
ment between the realities of the na- 
tures, and the personality of Jesus is 
that of the Son of God. To all this John 
testifies, because of all the twelve he 
can be said to have apprehended most 
deeply and perfectly the character of 
his Lord. Derived from this apprehen- _ 
sion of the love of God is the quality 
which John had that is equally a part, 
of his testimony. He found in himself 
the love of his fellowman which he 
knew flows forth from his recognition — 
of the love of God for him and all hu- : 
man creatures. It is this relationship — 


between the believer’s love for his fel- _ 


low and God’s love for the believer : 
that makes the ethics of Christianity | 
an utter mystery to a pagan, but abso- 
lutely consistent in the Christian. That 
which is utterly impossible of perform- 
ance, which is commanded as well as 
recorded in John’s first letter, becomes 
perfectly reasonable when it is traced _ 
back to this all-absorbing gratitude of 
the saved man to his Saviour. ¥ 
The part of the first epistle of St. 
John which is set as the Sunday school 
lesson, will be much more readily in- 
terpreted by the Bible reader if the 
whole epistle is read and then the 
verses assigned as a lesson text are 
studied in detail. F 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Laborers Together 
With God 


I Corinthians 3: 6-9 


“THE unused ability of the church is 
the exultation of hell, the surprise of 
heaven, the loss of man and the grief 
of God.” In these striking phrases, Dr. 
W. B. Hinson described a problem of 
the church that ranks with the problem 
of missions. On the one side the church 
must expand, must reach out for con- 
verts; on the other, the church must 
learn to conserve her membership and 
direct them into more effective service. 
It is just as important for Christ that 
a sleeping church member be awakened 
as it is that non-members be won into 
the church. 

St. Paul used an effective thought in 
seeking to stir the members of the 
Church at Corinth when he called them 
“Jaborers together with God.” There is 
power in the very idea of fellowship 
in work. When the fellowship is with 
Jesus Christ, every task becomes dig- 
nified and important. We discover re- 


- sources for service that we never knew 


we possessed, when we remember that 
we can depend on God’s help. “I can 
do all. things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me,” was St. Paul’s boast. 
“One with God is a majority,” is an- 
other way of saying it. 


Laborers 


Two boys were talking about church. 


Said one, “My father is a member of 


the church.” Said the second boy, 
“Mine too.” Said the first with boyish 
frankness, “Yes, but your dad doesn’t 
work at it much.” The great Xerxes 


complained, “If I had as many men as 
‘I have soldiers I could conquer the 


world.” The Lord too would be win- 


ning the world at a much swifter rate 


if every church member were a worker 
for and in the church. 

The grace of God is a dangerous as 
well as a glorious gift. It is dangerous 
in that it depends upon human free- 
dom. The responsibilities of freedom 
are involved. God saves us without 
price. It is so easy to feel that salva- 
tion requires nothing of us but to take 
what is offered. In theory this is true. 
But the quality of our faith in accept- 
ing salvation depends on our gratitude 
to God, the giver. How do we feel to- 
ward Him? How much do we want to 
help Him win the world to an ac- 
knowledgment of His Fatherhood? How 
eager are we to serve Him? 


St. James approached this question 
in a forthright way. “Show me your 
faith apart from your works, and I will 
show you my faith by my works.” This 
word of St. James in no way conflicts 
with the truth that we are justified by 
faith alone. It indicates that the jus- 
tified man inevitably is a worker. He 
does not work in order to be justified, 
but because He is justified. He is a 
servant of Christ under the obligation 
of love. He works because he loves. 
The seriousness of the lack of workers 
in the church is not only the work that 
remains undone, it is an indication of 
a lack of devotion to Christ. Church 
member ought to be synonymous with 
church worker. If it isn’t, there is 
something wrong with the church. 


Laborers Together 


There is too much poor sportsman- 
ship in the church. Of course, that is 
true of the world. This fault in co- 
operation is not worse in the church 
than elsewhere. Indeed the standard 
of co-operation is higher in the church 
than in any other organization. Yet, it 
remains a blot upon the good name of 
the church that there can be conten- 
tions among the members. A catalog 
of the reasons why people have stopped 
coming to church or to the group meet- 
ings of the church would be revealing. 
How easily people become miffed and 
out-of-sorts when they cannot have 
their way. It has often been said that 
the most serious need in the church is 
not so much better leadership (though 
that is sadly needed), but better fol- 
lowership. To co-operate means to 
work together. Surely in Christ’s 
church His disciples ought to work 
together, and to work together with 
one objective—the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God. 

A cartoon pictures a large crate in a 
doorway and two men trying to lift it 
from opposite sides. Says one: “I guess 
the two of us can’t get this crate out.” 
Says the other, “Out! Why I was try- 
ing to get it in.” That doorway might 
be the church door. The work of the 
church would be done so easily if all 
the members would co-operate. There 
is but one main objective in the work 
of the church. It certainly is not the 
honor of.any worker. What army con- 
cerned mainly with the prestige of an 
officer could win a battle? Where is 
the loyalty of a soldier who says, “If I 
cannot be captain, I will not fight.” The 
main objective of the church is the 
winning of the world to Christ. Noth- 
ing else matters much. A worker can 


take misunderstanding, even insult, but 
he cannot give up his part in the great 
objective. We are workers together as 
soon as we become members of the 
church. The power of the church will 
depend on how we work together. 


With God 


“Lo, I am with you: alway,’ was a 
great promise, and given at the time 
Jesus laid upon the heart of His dis- 
ciples the tremendous task of evan- 
gelizing the world. This little band of 
disciples on the Mount of Ascension 
had nothing in the way of personal re- 
sources with which to win a world. 
Rome was mistress of sea and land. On 
the face of it the command of Jesus 
sounded like the dreamy vision of an 
impractical idealist. But these peasants 
were not called upon to win the world 
alone: Christ would be with them, 
always. True they must work together, 
pooling their talents and energies; but 
that would not be enough. They would 
be working together with Him. And 
that would be enough. All the prog- 
ress of Christianity from that day to 
this is proof that with Christ all things 
are possible. 

The teacher of a class in church 
school. the deacon in the council, the 
leaders of the choir, the pastor in the 
pulpit, the leader of the Boy Scouts, 
the officer in the Luther League—all 
these have a right to claim the promise 
of Christ. They do not face their tasks 
alone. The fellowship of Christ is real 
though invisible. Without Him we can 
do nothing; with Him we can perform 
miracles. 

Henry B. Wright has written, “The 
reason why true Christians have always 
been able to accomplish so much un- 
der the most difficult conditions and in 
the most lonely spots, is that they are 
never really alone. An isolated Chris- 
tian is an impossibility even in solitary 
confinement. He always has the com- 
panionship of Christ.” 

In a rose garden near Portland, Ore., 
a visitor held a beautiful rose in her 
hand, remarking, “What a_ beautiful 
rose God made.” The gardener, hand- 
ing her a wild rose, said, “God made 
this rose; God and I made the rose you 
hold.” There is a deep truth in that 
reply, spoken in truest reverence. God’s 
method for world redemption depends 
on the willingness of His disciples to 
work, to work together and to work 
with Him. In this fellowship lies the 
hope of the world. 

* * * * 

To Leaperss: Topic date, August 31. 

Next topic, “Christ in Poetry.” 
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1891—Arthur H. Smith—1941 


Half Century im the Ministry Celebrated 


at Ashland, Obto 


THE DEAN of pastors in the Synod of 
Ohio is Arthur H. Smith, D.D., veteran 
pastor, who for forty-six years guided 
the destiny of Trinity Church, Ashland, 
Ohio, and who on June 1, 1941, had the 
unusual privilege of celebrating his 
fiftieth year in the gospel ministry. 
September 1 the active ministry of Dr. 
Smith will be laid aside, and after that 
date he will become the pastor emer- 
itus of Trinity Church. Pastor Harold 
H. Lentz, associate minister since 1935, 
has accepted an urgent call to become 
the pastor of this congregation, which 
is more than a century old. He will be 
granted the privilege of a 21-months’ 
leave of absence to pursue graduate 
work at Yale University, and an acting 
pastor will serve the parish in the 
interim. 

It was appropriate that a special 
Youth Sunday should be celebrated at 
Trinity Church, June 1, when the 
young people of the congregation seized 
upon the opportunity to express the 
love and esteem of the membership by 
presenting the senior pastor and his 
wife with a bronze memorial tablet. 
The tablet, measuring 12 x 24, has been 
erected on one of the interior walls 
of the church. It bears the following 
inscription: “Dedicated to the Rev. 
A. H. Smith, D.D., for nearly a half 
century pastor of this congregation, 
and to his faithful wife, on the com- 
pletion of 50 years in the Christian 
ministry, June 1, 1941. They that lead 
many to righteousness shall shine as 
the stars, forever and ever.” 


A Worthy Record 


During this time he entered into the 
joy of 966 marriage ceremonies, and 
pronounced God’s comforting Word on 
the occasion of 1,315 burials. In 549 in- 
stances babes in arms were brought for 
baptism, and a grand total of 1,126 per- 
sons received adult baptism and made 
confirmation vows. A confirmed mem- 
bership of 225 in 1891, Trinity Church 
rose in numbers to 904 by June 1, 1941. 
Ranking twelfth in confirmed member- 
ship, tenth in communing membership, 
and fourth in total benevolence, Trin- 
ity Church has an outstanding record 
of response in all phases of church life 
and work in the Synod of Ohio. 

A son of the parsonage and a native 
Ohioan, Pastor Smith was the only son 
of Daniel W. Smith, D.D., and Mrs. 
Sarah Elizabeth Smith, born January 
25, 1867, at Wapakoneta, Father Smith’s 
first pastorate was St. Paris, and his 


By HERMAN L. GILBERT 


Arthur H. Smith, D.D. 


third was First Church, Mansfield. 
Here young Arthur received elemen- 
tary training until the fall of 1883, when 
the family moved to Springfield, to 
lead the work at First Church. The 
father, mother and only sister, Annette 
May, who passed away December 12, 
1921, returned to Mansfield, but this 
time to form the leadership in St. 
Luke’s Church. The elder Smith passed 
away in 1893 at the age of 53 years. 

However, Springfield was to be the 
center of attention and study for young 
Arthur Smith from 1883, when he en- 
tered Wittenberg Preparatory School, 
until 1891, when he received his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the college, 
and three years in theological prepara- 
tion for the ministry. 


The First Sermon 


Recalling his first sermon, Pastor 
Smith relates his first pulpit experi- 
ence in the Woodville school house, 
south of Mansfield, July 14, 1889. He 
preached several times during that 
summer while on vacation from the 
seminary. His first introduction to 
Trinity Church came May 4, 1890, 
when he was called upon to supply 
the pulpit in place of Dr. Samuel Ort, 
who was unable to fill the engagement. 
This provided a summer’s job, the 
council deciding that the congregation 
would like to hear this young man 
from June 1 to September 30. But 
Trinity Church had but a taste of the 
real thing, for it issued a unanimous 
call to seminary graduate Smith in 
February 1891, and he accepted to be- 
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gin his fifty-year ministry, June 1, | 
1891. And for those days the salary ( { 


was attractive, $900 and parsonage. 


But the success of this veteran pas- — 


tor could not be so happily written — 


without the encouragement and devo- © 


tion of a life partner in the parsonage. 
Miss Abby Dell Billow, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Billow of 
Springfield, became the first lady of 


the parish July 26, 1892. Dorothy Eby ~ 


and Sarah Billow were born to the 
parsonage family, but the former, who — 


later became Mrs. Charles Means, 


died in 1922. The latter is dean of girls 
and teacher of Latin in the Ashland 


High School. | 


Serving the growing Ashland parish 
until the early spring of 1904, Dr. Smith 
responded to a call to Fourth Church, © 
Springfield, in order to return to the © 
scene of his pleasant college and sem- 
inary days. Here he was permitted to ( 
work for alittle over four years, when | 
Trinity Church pressed an urgent call 
for its former pastor to return. The 
Smiths returned to Ashland activity — 
April 1, 1908. 


Editor and Author 


After returning to Ashland editorial 
work consumed a great deal of Pastor 
Smith’s time. He had been assistant 
editor of the Lutheran World from 1904 
until 1908, and continued to contribute 
editorials frequently. From 1908 until 
1921 regular contributions were made 
to various departments of Sunday 
school literature, and then editorials 
and articles appeared regularly in the 
Lutheran Church Work and Observer. 

Earlier writings led to the publica- 
tion of a number of textbooks and 
periodicals. Valuable down to the pres- 
ent are such works as: “The Christian 
Home—Things that Make and Mar It”; 
“The Lutheran Church and Child Nur- 
ture’; “History of the East Ohio 
Synod”; and “Preachers and Peal 
ing.” 

In a personality so well equipped 
and grounded, numerous talents devel- 
oped throughout the years. Dr. Smith 
provided capable leadership for the 
East Ohio Synod from 1900 to 1902, 
having been its secretary from 1892 to 
1894, He had been extremely active on 
the Board of Ministerial Education, 
serving as its secretary and treasurer 
for a number of years. Fellow-pastors 
and laymen recognized the judgment 
and ability of Pastor Smith by electing 
him to serve on the Board of Directors 
of Wittenberg College for a total of 32 
years. For a period of 13 years he was 
a secretary to the board. In 1910 Wit- 
tenberg conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity upon him. 

In the United Lutheran Church Dr. 
Smith served on the Executive Board, 
beginning in 1923, when he was named 
to fill the unexpired term of Dr. V. G. 
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A. Tressler at the time of his death. 
He was re-named in 1926 at the na- 
tional convention in Richmond, Va. His 
counsel and advice were well received 
as he was a representative to the Exec- 
utive Board of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. Ohio was sanely repre- 
sented a number of times as Dr. Smith 
attended conventions of the General 
Synod and of the U. L. C. A. 


Student and Pastor 

Dr. Smith has been a diligent man 
in his study and a wise pastor and 
friend, all of which have been height- 
ened and deepened because of his wide 
contacts and knowledge of persons and 
places. From February until May in 
1926 he had the rare opportunity of 
making a tour to Palestine, Egypt, 
many Mediterranean ports, including 
Italy, and then Paris and London. Ac- 
companied by Mrs. Smith, he attended 
the Lutheran World Convention which 
convened in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
1929, and later visited Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Holland, and 
England. 

Throughout the 46 years at Trinity 
Church, Dr. Smith has gone the full 
gamut of pastoral and ministerial ex- 
periences. After one year in Ashland in 
his early ministry, $6,000 was paid on 
the church debt, and by 1899 the re- 
mainder of the debt was paid; and 
what is more important, the church 
thas remained debt free from that time 
on. The church was remodeled and en- 
larged, and re-dedicated in 1909. By 
1914 new social and choir rooms were 
opened. In 1918 a new parsonage was 
secured for the pastor and his family. 
Forging ahead under the impression, 
“the church must be planted,” Trinity 
Church undertook the support of a 
missionary on the foreign field, help- 
ing the Rev. John M. Armbruster in 
Buenos Aires. In 1930 Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis E. Myers gave a memorial in 
the form of an exceptionally fine organ. 
A new office was created in 1935 when 
the Rev. Harold H. Lentz was called 
to become the assistant pastor. 

In spite of his modest and retiring 
nature, the Ashland pastor has been an 
able and popular speaker for church 
and community gatherings throughout 
north-central Ohio. He has always 
been a leader and active in the pastors’ 
groups both in his own city and in the 
Mansfield district. 

Even though Dr. Smith will soon 
relinquish the active and heavy duties 
of Trinity Church, he will remain an 
important factor in the Church’s life. 
His library of many volumes will pro- 
vide delightful hours for his alert mind, 
and his kindly interest in his fellow- 
citizens will occupy his spare moments. 
His special hobbies, stamp collecting 
and gardening, will be pursued with 
even greater zeal. 
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News of Missionaries from the Board 


of Foreign Missions 


Amownc the missionaries in attendance 
at the recent quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Foreign Missions in Balti- 
more, Md., were the Rev. Dr. J. Roy 
Strock and Dr. and Mrs. Edward T. 
Horn. Dr. Strock has been a mission- 
ary in India since 1908 and spoke at 
length before the Board concerning or- 
phaned missions in India and the or- 
ganization and administration of the 
work in that mission field. Dr. Horn 
has been a missionary to Japan since 
1911, and reported to the Board con- 
cerning conditions in that country at 
the present time and the adoption of 
the constitution of the newly organized 
Church of Christ in Japan. 


In place of the Rev. Dr. C. K. Lip- 
pard, retired as emeritus missionary, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Charleston, S. C., 
the Rev. C. K. Derrick pastor, has ac- 
cepted the assignment of the Rev. B. 
Paul Huddle as its missionary pastor. 
He was transferred from Japan to 
India. 


Sailings of Missionaries 

Misses Norma Bloomquist and 
Pauline Ziegler sailed from New York 
July 25 on a ship of the American West 
African Line for Liberia, via Matadi, 
Belgian Congo. This route may take a 
few weeks longer, but the Board of For- 
eign Missions were advised that it is 
the only possible sailing this year. 


Misses Esther Bacon and Leila Van 
Deusen were scheduled to leave San 
Francisco August 30 on a sailing of the 
Java Pacific Line. This ship goes to 
India and should arrive in Bombay 
about sixty days later. 


Mrs. John M. Armbruster and family 
were scheduled to leave New York on 
the S. S. Uruguay of the American Re- 
publics Line and to arrive in Buenos 
Aires, South America, September 2. 
The Rev. John N. Ritter and family, 
and the Rev. Edward W. Graefe were 
scheduled to sail on the S.S. Argentina 
of the same line August 29 and arrive 
in Buenos Aires September 16. 


Concerning Missionaries 

Indefinite leave has been given Miss 
Helene Harder in order that she may 
take a position offered her in Keller 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., 
the Rev. J. Harold Mumper pastor. 
Miss Harder has served fourteen years 
in Japan. 


The United Danish Church has 
called the Rev. D. G. M. Bach to work 
for one year among Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. It has renewed its promise of 


an annual contribution of $7,000 to be 
used for the support of Mr. Bach, the 
Rev. J. M. T. Winther and Miss Maya 
Winther. Any balance remaining is to 
be applied to the Board’s budget for 
Japan. 


The Board of American Missions has 
called the Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson to 
work among Japanese and Icelanders 
living on the Pacific Coast. He has been 
given extended leave to accept this call 
with the hearty recommendation of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. Mr. Thor- 
laksson has been a missionary in Japan 
for twenty-five years. 


The Rev. Paul L. Lewis of Des 
Moines, Iowa, son of the late Dr. 
Charles B. Lewis, has been called to 
serve as a missionary in Liberia. He is 
taking special studies to qualify as a 
missionary builder, though his duties 
on the field will by no means be lim- 
ited to the erection of buildings. 


On his return to India R. M. Dunkel- 
berger, D.D., will be assigned to special 
work in connection with the centenary 
celebration of that Mission. In addition 
he is to do special evangelistic work, 
conduct special classes for congrega- 
tional elders, and take charge at Tenali. 


On her return to India from furlough 
Dr. Betty Nilsson will take charge of 
Augustana Hospital at Bhimavaram. A 
men’s unit at the hospital was opened 
January 1, 1941. 


Miss Mabel Meyer has been assigned 
the work of Superintendent of Nurses 
at the Rajahmundry Hospital, India. 


Church Rededicated 


Sunpay, July 28, St. Paul’s Church, 
George West, Texas, was rededicated. 
Since the Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger be- 
gan his pastorate in the George West- 
Pawnee-Ray Point Parish, St. Paul’s 
Church was moved to a more advan- 
tageous location on the same block, and 
the interior was redecorated to the ex- 
tent of new paint, wall paper, and a 
new carpet for the center aisle and 
chancel. The Rev. E. J. Hirsch of Goliad 
preached the sermon and officiated at 
the rededication. 

The new parsonage for the parish 
was dedicated the same day with a 
brief service in the house, at which 
Pastor Hirsch also officiated with Pas- 
tor Pfenninger, The parsonage, erected 
by the Mission Committee of the Texas 
Synod at a cost of $2,500, is an eight- 
room, two-storied structure. 
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Vacation Bible Schools 


A SUCCESSFUL RURAL 
SCHOOL 


Tur statement that a rural church 
cannot conduct a successful vacation 
Bible school was proved a fallacy re- 
cently by the two churches of the 
Loyal Oak-Acme Parish, near Wads- 
worth, Ohio, the Rev. Carl M. Kessler 
pastor. For the second consecutive 
year Jerusalem Church at Acme con- 
ducted a school for the children of the 
community, and reports an enrollment 
of 128 boys and girls between the ages 
of four and fourteen years, with an 
_ average attendance of 112. There were 
seventeen teachers and leaders, with 
Mrs. Harold Koppes as superintendent. 

Trinity Church. Loyal Oak, held its 
first vacation school this year. The en- 
rollment numbered 192 children and 
the average attendance was 131. There 
were thirteen teachers and workers, 
with the pastor as superintendent. 

The offerings at both schools, 
amounting to $50, were sent to the Rev. 
Kenneth Killinger for his work among 
the children in the southern mountains. 

The children were taken to each 
school in school buses and private cars. 
The literature of ‘the Children of the 
Chureh was used in all classes and 
proved very satisfactory. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL AT 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


THE FIRST vacation Bible school in 
the history of Grace Church, Harlingen, 
Texas, was conducted June 9-20. Since 
the Rev. John A. Sanders had been 


pastor of the parish for only a month, | 


the school was hurriedly organized but 
functioned as though it were an annual 
event—which it shall be in the future. 
There was an enrollment of thirty and 
an average attendance of twenty-six. 

“Three big questions faced us when 
we decided to have a vacation Bible 
school,” writes Pastor Sanders. They 
were: What organization shall sponsor 
it? What literature shall be used? 
Where shall we find teachers? 

The pastor took the question of spon- 
sorship to the Sunday school council 
and they gladly accepted the responsi- 
bility. Literature! The Parish and 
Church School Board answered that in 
their bulletin encouraging vacation 
Bible schools. The literature for the 
Children of the Church and the Chris- 
tian Youth Series was used. To answer 
the last puzzling question, the pastor 
approached several women of the con- 
gregation and secured four teachers. 
These women by their co-operation 
and willingness did a job that could be 
equaled only by veterans. Their ex- 
perience was limited, but they “pro- 
duced the goods.” 


It gets hot during the day in the 
Valley of the Rio Grande, and Grace 
Church is the southernmost congrega- 
tion of the U. L. C. A. in America. In 
this, the Ladies’ Aid Society came to 
the rescue by providing cold punch and 
cookies for teachers and children dur- 
ing recess. Serving this each day was 
the job of the pastor’s wife. 

The closing exercises of the school 
were scheduled for Sunday evening, 
June 20, but had to be postponed for a 
week because of rain. At this time the 
Children’s Day Service, “Praise the 
Lord,” by W. Robert Miller, was pre- 
sented to a large audience. Certificates 
were granted to twenty-five children 
for faithfulness in attendance and work. 


CAREFUL PLANNING BRINGS 
GOOD RESULTS 


BEGINNING June 23, a vacation Bible 
school was held at St. John’s Church 
in Asheboro, N. C., of which the Rev. 
Roscoe B. Fisher is pastor. The school 
of this two-year-old mission was of 
unusual size, the enrollment being 130. 
Ninety certificates were awarded for 
work done. 

A station wagon, loaned by a mem- 
ber of the congregation, was used to 
gather the children who lived some 
distance from the church and take them 
home. 

Pastor Fisher writes: “We attribute 
the success of the Bible school to three 
factors; namely, a canvass of the com- 
munity by the church members imme- 
diately preceding the opening of the 
school, adequate publicity and prepa- 
ration.” The Rev. Herman G. Fisher, 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., brother of the pastor, 
assisted in the preparations and served 
as director of the school. 

A poster purchased through our 
United Lutheran Publication House 
was placed in the Sunday school and 
one on the church lawn. The literature 
of our U. L. C. A. Publication House 
was used—mostly the Children of the 
Church and the Christian Youth Series. 

The Sunday following the closing of 


The Bus Arrives at the School in 
Asheboro, North Carolina 
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the school, a children’s choir of twen- | 
ty-eight and a young people’s choir of | 
sixteen sang at the morning service. — 
Three children were baptized and four | 
adults were added to the church A 4} 
new class was organized in the Sunday | 
school the following Sunday. These | 
things the pastor counts among the | 
“blessings” of the school. a 


ACHIEVEMENT AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT 4 

Accorpine to the Scriptures, we 
should encourage one another in our — 
Christian activities. Knowledge of © 
achievement in one parish, encourages — 


effort in another. We read with inter-_ 
est of what is accomplished in other — 
parishes, and in turn are happy to re- |} 
port concerning our own congregation. — 

During the last two weeks in Junea 
successful vacation Bible school was 
conducted by the First Lutheran y 
Church, Tiffin, Ohio. There were 98 
Gulden eavelled and they were taught — 
by seven experienced teachers, five of | 
whom had public school experience in i 
teaching. We used our own Lutheran 
literature, and all our supplies were 
purchased from the United Lutheran 
Publication House. Special buttons 
were given to the children who en- 
rolled, and an Honor Button was given 
in each of the seven departments to the _ 
boy or girl who brought in the most — 
students for enrollment. For perfect 
attendance the first week, an attractive 
book mark was given; and for perfect 
attendance the second week a beau- 
tiful book of Memory Gems was pre- 
sented. We arranged to have our an- 
nual Sunday school picnic on Wednes- 
day afternoon of the second week and 
took all the children enrolled in the 
vacation Bible school. We also had a 
final exhibition Friday evening, June 
27, to which we invited parents and — 
friends! 

In addition to the instruction and 
handwork directed by the = all s 
there was daily a half hour chapel serv- — 
ice by the pastor. This was conducted 
in the church and a daily object lesson 
was given. One morning the pastor 
brought with him a garden hoe, and a 
small hand spray that really worked — 
much to the interest of the children. It — 
was pointed out that our lives must be 
cultivated, the weeds of selfishness and 
sin must be hoed out; and we must be ~ 
sprayed with the protective power of — 
the Gospel. Messages thus visualized 
were understood even by the smallest 
children, who went home and talked to 
their parents about them. 4 

The expense of conducting the school __ 
for two weeks was $33.80. This was 
met by daily offerings of the children, ~ 
and by a gift of $6.00 from the Victory — 
Girls’ Sunday School Class. The chil- — 


dren were sorry when the two weeks 
were ended. Wayne O. KANTNER. 
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Director of Service Men’s Division on 


Survey Tour 


Dr. N. M. Yuivisaxer, Director of the 
Service Men’s Division of the National 
Lutheran Council, recently completed 
an extensive survey tour of the camps 
and camp areas along the West Coast. 
From reports received, this tour. has 


Chaplain N. M. Yivisaker 


been dramatically successful in that it 
has won for the Lutheran Church in 
these areas a distinct position in min- 
istering to the service men. « . 

All along the way Dr. Ylvisaker was 
warmly received and highly honored. 
The Lutheran chaplains and service 
pastors welcomed his counsel and lead- 
ership. Moreover, he was on several 
occasions given special honors as the 
president of the Chaplains’ Association 
of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. Whole assemblies of chaplains 
met him and invited him into corifer- 
ence. At Camp Callan, San Diego, the 
Association’s president was honored 
with a troop review with “eyes right” 
and the courtesies of the Division were 
extended him upon being introduced 
at the General’s office. 

Besides the conferences with general 
representation. of chaplains, private 
and group conferences were held with 
Lutheran chaplains and pastors, at 
which time specific problems were 
faced and plans of the Church’s work 
were definitely formulated. As a re- 
sult of the conference, the wide con- 
tacts made, and the honors bestowed 
on this survey tour, the Lutheran 
Church now has an entree where 
otherwise our work might have been 
nil. Realizing the support and recogni- 
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tion which has been given our beloved 
Church in this great work, the Church’s 
constituency should be impelled to a 
greater co-operation in carrying it for- 
ward. There is something we all can 
do for these service men—these men 
who are faced with perplexities in this 
strange new life and who need the 
Church NOW: we can help our sons 
by helping our Church to serve them. 


Dr. Trexler at 
Buenos Aires 


A storm in the Andes delayed the 
airplane arrival of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, president of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York, at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, from Santiago, Chile, 
where he had arrived on the first lap 
of his missionary tour of South Amer- 
ica in behalf of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, of which he is 
president. Four missionaries greeted 
Dr. Trexler Sunday (July 27) at the 
Buenos Aires airport and rushed him 
to a waiting congregation of 200 wor- 
shipers—“‘a true League of Nations,” as 
he stated in a cable received this week 
at the Lutheran Church House, 39 East 
35th Street, New York City. He sailed 
from New York July 4 on the Santa 
Lucia, and his visit to the Argentine 
mission, of which the Rev. and Mrs. 
J. M. Armbruster are the senior mis- 
sionaries, was his first major activity. 
He told his congregation that South 
America is a new hope of the world, 
and added that the Church would play 
an important part in creating a civ- 
ilization that would give reality to that 
new hope. 

Following the service a reception 
was held at a girls’ school connected 
with the mission. The Lutherans have 
a college in Buenos Aires attended by 
500 students in the primary, commer- 
cial and high school departments—a 
successful enterprise, practically self- 
supporting. Dr. Trexler inspected the 
college and the six Spanish congrega- 
tions of the Buenos Aires mission. He 
also plans to inspect the Lutheran work 
going on in the Eldorado district of the 
Misiones territory, bordering on Brazil. 

Dr. Trexler’s journey continues on 
August 8 with a flight to Rio de 
Janeiro, where he will stay a week. 
On the fifteenth he leaves for George- 
town, British Guiana, and on the 
twenty-fourth proceeds to Trinidad, 
Puerto Rico and Miami. He is due in 
New York the first week of September. 


Everybody will read these 


messages 
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THREE SHORT WORDS. Most of the 

message of the New Testament is suggested 

by three words of two letters each: SO “God A 

so loved the world that He gave His only be- 

gotten Son..." GO “Go ye therefore, and teach 

all nations...” LO “Lo, | am with you alway.” 
Here is summarized God's compassion, the 

Savior’s commission and the promise of His ~ 

companionship. These texts have made possi- 

ble Christianity’s missionary enterprise. (2) 
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LUTHERAN 
STEWARDSHIP 
ENVELOPES 


These envelopes, though 
like the usual weekly offering 
envelopes, are superior by 
reason of the messages ap- 


pearing on the reverse side. 


The messages, which may be 
read at a glance, are one of 
the most effective mediums 
for informing church mem- 
bers of the general work of 
the church. 


An attractive new feature 
of the 1942 envelopes are the 
illustrations which help to 
make clear each message. 


Pastors and church councils 
of congregations not now us- 
ing the Lutheran Stewardship 


Envelopes should consider the 


advantages of these enve- 
lopes before ordering the 
next year’s supply. 


Send for a sample set, descrip- 
tive material and prices. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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Georgia Fe |) Ties 


FROM MISSION TO SELF-SUPPORT 
Missions Appreciated in Communities 


THe Georgia-Alabama Synod goes 
along as the order for the summer 
months reaches its close with prac- 
tically all of its thirty-one congrega- 
tions having conducted vacation church 
schools. In the city churches the 
schools followed immediately after the 
closing of the public schools in June, 
while in the rural congregations these 
schools have been the order during 
“lay-by” time. In some instances in 
the rural congregations, in addition to 
the morning sessions of the schools, 
special series of evangelistic preaching 
services have been the order in the 
evenings. Next on order (for which 
plans have been, and are now being 
completed) is the ever increasing in- 
terest in the observance of Parish Edu- 
cation Month. 


Mortgage Burned at Cullman 


July 6 special services were held in 
Christ Church, Cullman, Ala., celebrat- 
ing the completion of payments on the 
church debt. The tensest moment in 
the whole celebration came when the 
mortgage which had secured the debt 
was burned by the pastor, the Rey. 
Cecil C. Helmly. The special speaker 
at the service was Dr. John L. Yost, 
president of the synod. Not content 
with the payment in full of the debt 
on their property, these good people 
also “dug deep” enough to pay cash for 
an additional building endeavor—the 
complete renovation of the church 
property inside and outside. A spirit 
of joy and holy pride in their accom- 
plishments reigned during the entire 
celebration, which continued into the 
week following the special service on 
Sunday. With such a spirit as under- 
lay this special celebration Christ 
Church stands ready to go forward in 
Kingdom service. 

To the pastor must go much of the 
praise. Adding another note of joy to 
the celebration was the observance of 
the tenth anniversary of the services 
of Pastor and Mrs. Helmly in Christ 
Church. These have been ten years of 
noble service in deepest Christian con- 
secration and humility. Under able 
leadership the congregation has grown 
from its rank as a mission to its pres- 
ent established place of self-support 
and importance in the life of the city. 


From Alabama to South Carolina 

The other Christ Church of the 
synod, Birmingham, Ala., is not quite 
so fortunate just now. July 20 the Rev. 
G. H. C. Park offered his resignation 


By J. M. Frick 


Christ Church, Cullman, Alabama 


as pastor, the resignation to become 
effective September 1. On that date 
Pastor Park will have served our mis- 
sion in Birmingham nobly for ten 
years. He goes to St. Peter’s Church, 
Chapin, S. C. For a number of years 
he has been champion of Parish Edu- 
cation in the synod, and will be sorely 
missed for his services in this field. 

And with the resignation of Pastor 
Park there comes also the resignation 
of Mrs. Park as president of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the synod. The en- 
tire synod joins the congregation in 
regret that the Parks are leaving us, 
and in best wishes to them in their new 
field. 

Pastor Park’s leaving Birmingham 
creates one of those ever recurring 
problems in personnel, for to choose 
his successor is a matter of major con- 
cern. Birmingham is a point’of strategic 
importance in our expanding mission 
program in the South. 


Georgia Congregations 

Holy Trinity, Elberton, Ga., is so 
filled with enthusiasm just now that it 
is difficult for her energetic people to 
be patient as they progress step by step. 
The plans for their new church build- 
ing, a beautiful structure of native 
Georgia granite, have been approved 
by the Board of American Missions and 
the U. L. C. A.’s Committee on Church 
Architecture. Since its organization in 
1938 worship services have been con- 
ducted in a rented lodge hall, so that 
the prospect of their own property is a 
special delight. The new building will 
be erected on the lot purchased more 
than a year ago, strategicafly located in 
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the center of town. Progress at Elber- | 
ton has been constant under the | 
capable leadership of supply pastor | 
M. R. Wingard, in spite of the fact that | 
he must come to Elberton from Green- 
wood, S. C., a distance of more than 
fifty miles. 


July 13 the Rev. J. N. Slice was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, Savannah. Officiating in 
the installation and delivering the 
charges was Dr. John L. Yost, pres- 
ident of the synod. : 


Recently the writer was privileged to 
present the eighth year bar on Sunday 
school attendance pins to two members 
in his Sunday school at Messiah, 
Atlanta. The two boys who received 
these bars doubtless have many fellows 
in the church who exceed them in the 
number of years of perfect attendance 
in Sunday school. The uniqueness of 


their record is that during the eight — i 


years they have attended five Sunday 
schools and churches (they do attend 
church services too), four of which are 


mission congregations: St. Mark’s, | 


Asheville, N. C. (mission); Redeemer, 
Macon, Ga. (mission); First United 
Lutheran, Dallas, Texas (mission); 
Trinity, Jacksonville, Fla.; and Mes- | 
siah, Atlanta, Ga. (mission). No, 
Henry and Marion Shoenfelt are not 
church tramps. Henry will be a sopho- 
more and Marion a freshman at Emory 
University in Atlanta next school year. 
Their father is employed by a chain 
shoe company and is subject to trans- 
fer. The Shoenfelt family is deeply 
grateful to their great Church for pro- 
viding mission congregations in the 
cities in which they have lived. 


Cleveland Briefs 


By Joun W. RILLING 

Someone has suggested that “creative 
pause” might well be substituted for 
that defeatist slogan, “summer slump,” — 
in church activities. In Cleveland this 


summer indications are that the crea- 


tive pause is the prelude for an ag- 


gressive advance in the fall months just | 


ahead, for three newcomers have taken 
up residence here in recent weeks. The 
Rev. John Grohne occupied the pulpit 
as pastor at Calvary for the first time 
July 20. He comes to Cleveland from 
Leetonia, Ohio. Dr. H. B. Ernsberger 
is Calvary’s pastor emeritus. The Rev. 
Ralph Harshmann is leading Gloria Dei 


congregation while the Rev. Nelson 


Miller is serving as camp pastor at 
Camp Forrest in Tennessee. Pastor 
Harshmann comes to Cleveland from 
Germantown, Ohio. J 


Bethany has taken to its heart Sister 
Havana Amos, the first deaconess to 
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serve a Cleveland congregation. Al- 


| though Sister Havana has been here 
' only a few weeks she has already 


_ plunged into parish activities with ef- 


| ficient zeal. With its added “woman- 


|| power” Bethany is looking forward to 
| 


| an expanded youth program—after the 
| “creative pause.” 


_ To continue the military phrase, 
| Messiah Church opened its doors the 
| early part of July for a course in the- 


i 
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_ ological theory and strategy under the 


generalship of the Rev. Joseph Sittler, 
Junior. 


About twenty pastors, principally 
from Ohio, but coming from as far west 
as Iowa, came for the three-day meet- 
ing. Most of them brought their own 
army cots and bivouacked in the spa- 
cious church basement. Dr. J. O. 
Evjen of Carthage College was the 
principal speaker, with presentations 
also by D. Bruce Young of Shelby, 
H. N. Gourley of Troy, and John E. 
Slater of Versailles, Ohio. 


Maryland Synod Vs 


SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE ENCOURAGING 


Fifty Years at Walkersville 


The Rev. Roy L. Sloop and Dr. Wil- 
son P. Ard, both of Hagerstown, Md., 
will deliver the Sunday morning and 
evening sermons, respectively, at the 
annual convention of the Maryland 

Synod Luther League, August 30 to 
September 1. The convention, will meet 
in Pastor Sloop’s church, St. Mark’s, 
Hagerstown. Discussion will center on 
the theme, “Our Faith for the Future.” 


| Registration will begin at 4.00 P. M, 


Saturday, August 30, under the direc- 
‘tion of Mrs. Robert Irvin. Norman 
Foltz is chairman of the local com- 
mittee. 


The Maryland Summer School 


New leadership in the Maryland 
Synod Summer School for~ Church 
Workers has been forecast by Dean 
Raymond C. Sorrick for 1942. 

Pastor Sorrick of Baltimore, pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod, has been 
dean of the summer school since its 
beginning in 1936. With the completion 
of the sixth annual session, he and Dr. 


| Amos J. Traver, registrar, have ex- 


_ pressed a desire to surrender these po- 
sitions to younger men. Their succes- 
sors will be chosen by the newly 


_ created synodical Committee on Chris- 


tian Education. 

One hundred eight course cards were 
awarded at the 1941 session of the 
school, of which number thirty-three 


_ were given for work in A-level courses. 


The school. met the week of July 20 at 


if Hood College, Frederick, Md. One 


hundred seventy-four persons regis- 
tered for some phase of study. A de- 
partment of Church Music was con- 
ducted by Dr. Gomer C. Rees, Allen- 
town, Pa., and the Rev. Fred Otto, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. Dr. George K. Gulck of 
Monrovia, Liberia, taught a non-credit 

_ course on Missions. 
The faculty included Dr. Charles P. 
Wiles, Philadelphia; Mrs. N. J. Gould 
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By Henry SNYDER, JR. 


Wickey, Washington; the Rev. William 
J. Ducker, Philadelphia; Mrs. A. T. 
Fellenbaum, Lancaster; Sister Cathe- 
rine Neuhardt and the Rev. Roy L. 
Sloop, both of Hagerstown. 

Devotional periods were conducted 
by the Rev. Warren C. Johnson of Bal- 
timore, and the Rev. Henry Snyder, 
Jr., of Frederick. 

Conference leaders were the Rev. 
Roland Renkel, Hampstead; Mrs. Fred 
J. Eckert, Silver Spring; Dr. Gould 
Wickey, Washington; Mrs. Paul O. 
Machetzki, British Guiana; Dr. Harvey 
D. Hoover, Gettysburg; the Rev. Robert 
E. Carl, Greenmount; and Dr. Paul 
Weidley and the Rev. Henry Whiting, 
both of Baltimore. 

Members of the summer school staff 
were Robert J. Volland. Brookland, 
Md., director; the Rev. Fred Seibel, 
Walkersville, recreation; the Rev. 
Walter Simon, Frostburg, music; Miss 
Lois Corbett, Thurmont, pianist; and 
Mrs. Henry N. Lochner, Frederick, as- 
sistant to the registrar. 


Called to Philadelphia 
Settlement Work 

Sister Catherine Neuhardt will re- 
linquish her duties as parish deaconess 
of Trinity Church, Hagerstown, early 
this fall, in order to undertake new 
work at the Lutheran Settlement, 
Philadelphia. She will be succeeded 
by Sister Pearl Ekard, who comes to 
Hagerstown from the staff of Marion 
College, Marion, Va. 


The Rev. Donald R. Stonesifer has 
been called to the pastorate of the 
Smithsburg Parish, Maryland, a charge 
left vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. C. M. Huddle last March. Pastor 
Stonesifer, formerly assistant pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., 
entered upon his new duties at Smiths- 
burg July first. 
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State Sunday School Association 


The Rev. Charles H. Corbett, Thur- 
mont, Md., is the new president of the 
Maryland Synod Sunday School As- 
sociation. Three hundred seventy-five 
workers attended the fifteenth annual 
convention of the association, which 
met July 26 at Hood College. Dr. 
Charles P. Wiles of Philadelphia made 
two keynote addresses based on the 
convention theme, “Improving Leader- 
ship and Increasing Time.” 

Conference group leaders were Dr. 
Ralph D. Heim, Gettysburg; Mrs. 
Martha Goedeke and Miss Eleanor 
Goedeke, both of Baltimore; and others 
selected from the staff of the Maryland 
Synod Summer School. 

The association voted to appropriate 
$100 for the summer school in 1942, and 
$25 to St. Luke’s, the mission church 
in Silver Spring, Md. Other officers 
elected by the convention are the Rev. 
Harry V. Krug, Baltimore, vice-pres- 
ident; Miss Mildred Thayer, Washing- 
ton, secretary; J. R. Ramsburg, Fred- 
erick, statistical secretary; and Law- 
rence B. Pederson, Takoma Park, 
treasurer. 

The fifty-ninth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Maryland Synod will meet in Fred- 
erick, Wednesday, October 1, for a two- 
day session. Mrs. Carl Hildebrand is 
chairman of the local committee. 


New Church at Hampstead 


An inspiring group of leaders shared 
in the dedication of St. Mark’s Church, 
Hampstead, Md., recently. 


St. Mark’s Church, Hampstead, Md. 


Secretary Arthur P. Black of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, and 
Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, president of 
the Luther League of America, spoke 
for the general auxiliaries of the 
church. The Maryland Synod was rep- 
resented by its president, Dr. Amos J. 
Traver, and Harry B. Fogle, president 
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of the Brotherhood. Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, pastor of the Church of 
the Reformation, Washington, and his 
associate, the Rev. Ralph W. Loew, 
were present to express the interest of 
their congregation in one of her sons, 
the Rey. Roland W. Renkel, the pastor 
at Hampstead. 

The exterior of the church was con- 
structed of Port Deposit granite with 
Indiana limestone trim. The interior 
furnishings are enhanced by the light 
from eight stained. glass windows de- 
picting the life of Christ. The chancel 
furniture and altar appointments in- 
spire worship. A new two-manual 
Moller pipe organ has been installed. 

Just a year ago the church school of 
St. Mark’s completed the erection of a 
fine brick parish building, immediately 
behind the church. These two enter- 
prises have made this one of the best 
equipped rural congregations among 
any in the state of Maryland. 

A further index of Pastor Renkel’s 
activity is the complete renovation of 
St. Paul’s, Arcadia, another church in 
the Hampstead Parish. Redecoration 
was completed early in June. 


A Golden Anniversary 

St. Paul’s Church, Walkersville, Md., 
the Rev. Fred. R. Seibel pastor, ob- 
served the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding the first week in July. The 


congregation is a product of intense 
missionary activity within the Mary- 
land Synod during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. New congre- 
gations flourished at the rate ofone 
every nine months. Organization of a 
church at Walkersville was proposed 
because of the difficulty of access to 
any one of a dozen Lutheran congre- 
gations within a radius of twenty miles. 
Leaders in the new church were 
Thomas S. Albaugh, a prominent lay- 
man, and the first pastor, the Rev. 
S. A. Diehl. 

Periodically, during its fifty years, 
the Walkersville congregation has been 
a part of the Utica Parish, with which 
it is affiliated now. Within this parish, 
not far from Walkersville, one finds the 
site of the old “log church of the Mon- 
ocacy,” visited by Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg and mentioned by him in 
his Halle reports. It was the earliest 
Lutheran church in Maryland. 

The parish has been served twelve 
years by the Rev. Fred Seibel. The 
original church at Walkersville, ded- 
icated in 1892, has been renovated sev- 
eral times, and was redecorated in 
1938. A tower was erected and church 
school rooms were added to the build- 
ing in 1924. There are five surviving 
charter members of the congregation: 
Miss Hattie Albaugh, Mrs. Cora F. 
Clemm, A. S. Neff, A. D. Zimmerman, 
and E. A. Wachter. 


iE ocono Pichings 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN VACATION CAMPS 


Mountain Music Center Planned 


CHRISTIAN parents need not. be 
alarmed about the religious instruction 
of their children while in attendance 
at our Lutheran camps which operate 
in the Pocono region. Ample provision 
has been made for this instruction in 
all of our camps. While in many of our 
cities sessions of the church school have 
had to be dispensed with during the 
summer months, the young people who 
are in attendance at our camps receive 
regular religious instruction. 


At Camp Miller for Boys and Hagan 
for Girls, both operated by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, religious in- 
struction is given with regularity. Not 
only is this true of the Lord’s Day, 
but services are conducted at the close 
of each day. These services are in 
charge of pastors from the Minister- 
ium, who spend a week at the camp. 
The corps of spiritual leaders for this 
season is headed by the Rev. Earl S. 
Erb, executive secretary of the Board 
of Education of the Ministerium. The 
opening service for the camps was this 
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year conducted by the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
ium, June 29. His presence at the 
camp left a deep impression upon the 
youth concerning the magnitude and 
interest of the Church which fosters 
these two camps. 


At Camp Paradise Falls for Girls a 
session of the church school is con- 
ducted each Lord’s Day morning, prior 
to the regular church service. Mem- 
bers of the camp attend these sessions 
of the school as well as the service 
which follows. During the summer 
months the following pastors have 
served, or will serve, as guest preach- 
ers: Dr. Russell D. Snyder and Dr. Geo. 
Seltzer of the Philadelphia Seminary; 
the Rev. Werner Jentsch of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the Rev. Albert W. Shu- 
maker, pastor of Ascension Church in 
Philadelphia. 


In addition to these provisions, some 
of the resort hotels provide religious 
services each Lord’s Day morning. This 
is especially true of Pocono Manor Inn, 
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of which Herman V. Yeager, a member 

of St. John’s, Stroudsburg, is the genial | 
manager. Among the guest preachers | 
of this hostelry will be the Rev. A..S. 
Wohlsen, pastor of Grace Church, 
Pottstown, Pa. All of the churches find | 
many guests numbered among the | 
worshipers. In St. John’s, Stroudsburg, | 
more than three hundred guests have | 
worshiped up to the present writing. 


After Forty Years | 

An eventful service was conducted |} 
in the Lutheran Church at Hamilton >) 
Square, Monroe County, Sunday even- 
ing, June 15. At this time the Rey. 
Norman B. Kellow was installed as 
pastor of the congregation by M. R. 
Hamsher, D.D., president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod. It was the 
first service of its kind since Rev. C. } 
W. Strasser was installed as pastor 
forty years ago. Pastor Strasser was | 
compelled to retire a year ago because 
of ill-health, after forty years of fruitful 
service. He is now resting in Strouds- 
burg. Members from the other | 
three congregations which form this | 
parish crowded the sanctuary for this 
impressive service. Hamilton congre- 
gation issthe oldest organized congre- 
gation in the Pocono region. It was 
founded by German immigrants and a 
few Dutch Lutherans who settled in 
this fertile territory at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Pastor Kel- 
low has already endeared himself to 
the hearts of his people and has stimu- 
lated profound loyalty and interest 
among the members of the parish in 
the work of the church-at-large. The 
congregation recently secured a new 
parsonage at Saylorsburg. 


Sunday evening, June 22, the 
seventy-fourth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of St. John’s Church School, — 
Stroudsburg, was marked by a beauti- 
ful service. A large congregation was 
in attendance despite the great heat 
A brief pageant, in which the appoint- 
ments of the church and chancel were 
explained, was presented by members — 
of the school. Among those in attend- 
ance were many persons who at one M 
time had served as officers of the 
school. The address was delivered by | 
the pastor, the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen, and 
addresses were presented by Superin- 
tendent C. A. Keiper, Sr., who has 
served for more than trent years, and © 
Arthur F. Kitzman, the assistant su- — 
perintendent. Within six months from — 
the date of the organization of the con- . 
gregation, the Rev. Dr. D. M. Henkel, — q 
then pastor, organized a church school, 
which has developed until today four 
hundred persons are enrolled. Letters 
were read from former officers. 


Inner Mission Conference 
Looking toward the development of 
greater interest in Inner Mission work 
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| If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


| Blossoms in the 


Dust (MGM) 
F. Bressart 
Greer Garson 
Marsha Hunt 
W. Pidgeon 


The Bride Came 
Cc. O. D. (War.) 
James Cagney 
Bette Davis 
H. Davenport 


Hello, Sucker 
(Univ.) 
Tom Brown 
Hugh Herbert 
Peggy Moran 


Kiss the Boys 
Good-bye (Par.) 
Don Ameche 
Oscar Levant 
Mary Martin 


My Life With 


Caroline (RKO) 
Ronald Colman 
Anna Lee 

C. Winninger 


| Singapore Woman 


(War.) 

David Bruce 
Jerome Cowan 
Brenda Marshall 


Drama, in part biographi- 
eal, of efforts of a Texas 
woman to improve the lot 
of foundlings in her state 
by wise home-finding and 
by legislation removing 
stigma from legal records. 


Film, in technicolor, is excellently 
produced, and bare facts of story 
made dramatic and effective. Char- 
acters are convincing, although sev- 
eral situations seem exaggerated and 
over-sentimental. Inspiring, deserv- 
ing of praise. Wil OG 


Farce. Impecunious avia- 
tor, hired by oil tycoon to 
prevent daughter’s mar- 
riage, crashes with her in 
desert, launching array of 
ludicrous events. 


Comedy. Boy and girl 
tricked into buying fake 
vaudeville agency, make it 
pay with fumbling help of 
previous owner. 


Musical comedy, based on 
stage hit about search by 
producers for “real” South- 
ern girl as star of new 


show. 


Improbable situations effectively re- 
alize their one purpose—to provide 
laughter. Some of the humor is a bit 
on the risque side; much of it strains 
for effect. Adult slapstick. 


A dull story, awkwardly presented. 
Inane. 


A few spots of good satire, but they 
are lost in the thin, woodenly-acted 
story. Over-supply of “atmosphere” 
and noise; too little else. 


Comedy. Husband sets 
forth episodes in which he 
has acted to persuade wife 
to give up infatuation for 
series of other men and 
return to him. 


At first, there is promise in unique 
method of telling story (with hero 
taking audience into confidence) and 
in other directorial touches, but they 
are unrealized because of silly, incon- 
sequential plot whose _ characters 
never come to life. 


Melodrama. Seeking to re- 
form wastrel daughter of 
his benefactor, rubber 
planter almost ruins career 
—hbut his persistence wins 
in end. 


Situations, apparently created only to 
provide spectacular melodrama, lack 
real motive. Artificial, unpleasant. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: The Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, The 
Big Store, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ 
Town, Power and the Land, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 

For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood and Sand, 
Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for 
Life, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, The Girl in the News, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten 
Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade. 


_ struction and _ inspiration, 


on the territory of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and as a means of in- 
the Inner 
_Mission Board of the Ministerium has 
arranged for the annual Inner Mission 
Conference to be conducted at Para- 
dise Falls Lutheran Association, Sep- 
tember 10-12. This conference is in- 
tended for all inner mission workers, 
parish workers, board members, pas- 
tors, and interested members. of our 
congregations. Advance notice in- 
dicates that a profitable season will be 
spent in this beautiful spot of the 
Poconos, and will equip our people for 


greater service to the Master and His 
Church. Reservations are now being 
made and may be sent to the Rev. 
Nathan B. Yerger, Quakertown, Pa. 


A New Venture 

Preparations are being made for the 
establishment of a great music center 
in the Pocono regions that is destined 
to attract multitudes of music lovers to 
this scenic region and will take the 
place of the great music festivals which 
have been presented at Salzburg. A 
considerable sum of money has been 
subscribed to carry out this worth- 


MARION 
GOES E 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 
lege and last two years 
of High School in fa- ; 
mous "'blue grass'' re- 
gion of Virginia. Lib- 
eral Arts, Pre-library, 


Pre- nursing, Pre-journal- = 
ism, Pre- Social work, Education, 


Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atrnosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to $485.00. Cata- 
logue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, 
Marion, Va. 


THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


BROADWAY AT 93RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Rev. J. Hamilton Dawson, Ph.D., Pastor 


WELCOMES 
VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
to its Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 


When in Aiélantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 

VESPERS 


New Ventilating System 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach 
American Plan. Running Water. Free Bathing. 
$2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Also European Plan. 
Booklet. J. and E. ROESCH 


TRYON HALL 
29TH and GLENWOOD AVE., PHILA. 
Lutheran Hospice for Girls. 
Rates Reasonable. 
Director—Miss Sarah Catherman. 


while project, and it is hoped to begin 
the presentation of programs in 1942. 
The location of the large open-air 
theater has already been secured, near 
the borough of Mt. Pocono. It will in- 
clude the construction of a huge stage 
with all accessories, a sloping amphi- 
theater, with much parking space 
available at all points. The plans in- 
clude the presentation of grand opera 
by stars from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York and a season of 
four weeks of music by the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra. Those in- 
terested in the project hope to provide 
the highest type of music and only the 
works of great masters. Interest in the 
project has become widespread. Her- 
man V. Yeager, a member of St. John’s 
Church, Stroudsburg, is serving on the 
board that is planning to accomplish 
this great movement. 
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WHEN IN 


MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 116th Year 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1941 
Courses leading to B.D. and S.7.M. 
degrees. 

For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, FA. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Church of North Carolina 


Owned and controlled by The 
United Evangelical Lutheran 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial and 
Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 

_ P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


lies York. City Vews 


LUTHERAN WORK CAMP AT TOWNERS 


One of the most important and sig- 
nificant activities that has taken place 
among Lutherans in this area has been 
the Towners Work Camp. . The Rev. 
Paul John Kirsch was the moving spirit 
and the guiding hand in this project. 
In the course of six week-ends and one 
two-week period a group of workers 
entirely at their own expense partic- 
ipated in this enterprise. The total 
number of workers enrolled was 118; 
the number of different workers who 
participated was seventy. 

At Camp Wilbur Herrlich, Towners, 
New York, about fifty miles north of 
the city, there was a great need for re- 
pairs to put the camp in order for, the 
summer season. The work campers 
bore all their own expenses for trans- 
portation to Towners, for food, for elec- 
tricity, and for coal. The campers also 
provided for household tasks co-oper- 
atively including cooking, dishwashing, 
care of fire, etc. The work done in- 
cluded the following: a rustic railing 
built across a footbridge used by the 
children to get to the swimming pool; 
an unsightly fallen tree at the center 
of the campus was cut up and removed 
for firewood; screens on the buildings 
repaired and replaced; sagging porches 
jacked up and set on new foundations; 
necessary lattice work constructed at 
the edge of some buildings; painting 
and minor repairs; all the buildings 
thoroughly cleaned. By the end of 
camp the swimming pool will have been 
drained, cleaned of mud and stones, 
and sanded, and the dam repaired. 

Camp Wilbur Herrlich has opened, 
and the camping equipment is in bet- 
ter condition than at the time of open- 
ing of camp for a number of years. In 
addition to this there is undoubtedly 
a greater interest in this camp for un- 
derprivileged children because of those 
who have had a hand in working for it 
this summer. The fact that work has 
been done, and has been done for the 
sake of and in the interest of the 
Church, makes this endeavor a very 
significant one. Those who have had 
part in this activity are highly enthu- 
siastic both because of what they have 
been privileged to do and because of 
the spiritual fellowship they have had. 


A Congregational Work Project 

In the Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity in New York City the work 
camp idea has been translated into 
congregational terms. A volunteer 
work project was begun July 16. Three 
ideas were in the minds of those who 
sponsored this enterprise: 


By W. Van H. Davies 


1. To give members of the congrega-— 
tion who were interested a chance to 
do needed work around the church. 

2. To provide a program where the 
feeling of congregational fellowship 
could be intensified. 

3. To give an opportunity for wit- 


nessing in which both word and deed ~ 


could be joined together. 
Meeting each Monday and Wednes- 
day since July 16, men and women do-— 
ing what they are best equipped to do, 
have accomplished the following 
things: twelve pairs of new curtains 
have been made for the church school 
rooms; eighteen attractive aprons have 
been made for waitresses for church 
and organizational suppers; walls and 
ceilings of classrooms have been 
washed, and before the end of the sum- 
mer it is hoped that the main church 


school room will be washed too. The ~ 


kitchen and serving pantry have been 
painted in a very attractive color and 
all stainless steel and nickel furnish- 
ings, such as coffee urn, steam table, 
ete., have been cleaned and polished. 
Radiators, light fixtures, etc., have 
been painted with a special aluminum 
paint. Closets and storage quarters in 
the church school rooms have been 
thoroughly cleaned and put in order. 
Vestibules and halls of the church of- 
fice have been washed. ; 

The response of the congregation to 
this work has been highly encouraging. 
Some people, because of the distance 
they live from the city, have been un- 
able to give of their time but have made 
monetary contributions so that there is 
the prospect that this work project will 
be entirely self-supporting. The vol- 
unteer work has been of such hi 
caliber that the Property Comma 
the Church Board has willingly given 
permission for the volunteers to do any 
work that they deem necessary. 

Many interesting and informative 
comments have been made by mem- 
bers of the congregation on the subject 
of this volunteer work project. It is 
seen by some as a constructive con- 
tribution to defense wholly in accord 
with basic Christian principles. Peo- 
ple outside the Church have also said 
that their respect for the Church and 
interest in the Church have increased 
because of this work. If everything 
continues in the same encouraging way 
that it has started the volunteer work 
project will probably be a fixed item 
in the congregational program. 


Miss Bloomquist Sails for Africa 
Saturday afternoon, July 26, Miss 


= 
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Norma Bloomquist sailed on the 
Cathlamet with two other passengers. 
Miss Bloomquist has been studying at 
Biblical Seminary for the past two 
years. She left for the Lutheran mis- 
sion station with the blessings and good 
wishes of a number of friends in the 
form of flowers, telegrams, letters and 
gifts. 

Miss Bloomquist is well prepared for 


_ her mission work in Africa. She has a 


zeal for the cause and a background of 
schooling which should make her un- 
usually capable for the work she will 
be called upon to do. As a personality 
she is extremely attractive. The pray- 
ers and good wishes of all her friends 
accompany her as she sets out for this 
mission station in these unsettled times. 


"New Rural Church 
_ Dedicated 


ON a JULY evening in 1939, the Rev. 
W. J. Goemmel of Lodgepole, Nebr., a 
missionary in the employ of the Board 
of American Missions, was conversing 
with a friend concerning the possibili- 


ties of establishing a congregation in 


the city of Chappell, Nebr. Several 
weeks were spent in contacting un- 
churched souls until twelve interested 
persons were found. Services were 
then conducted in the American Legion 
hall every Sunday morning. This little 
band of Christians formed the nucleus 
for interesting others in the preaching 
of the Gospel. The attendance increased 
Sunday after Sunday. 

As the chilly fall days approached, 
this handful of Lutherans was con- 
fronted with the problem of heating 
this large hall. They were guided to 
Howard Hartman, the manager of the 
theater, who willingly let them use his 
theater for a house of worship for a 
small rent, which he himself paid. Later 


The Baltimore 


Motherhouse 


Courses Leading to Deaconess | 
Work and other Christian _ 
Service. Send for Literature 
and Particulars. 
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Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse and Training School 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


he was confirmed and he and his wife 
became substantial supporting mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

This little congregation struggled, 
working together in harmony with their 
pastor, until the fall of 1940, when they 
numbered sixty-three baptized souls. 
Realizing that it was imperative that 
they have a house of worship, the pas- 
tor urged them to raise funds for this 
purpose; $425 was in hand, sufficient 
to warrant the Board of American Mis- 
sions to loan the balance for the erec- 
tion of the church. Labor was donated, 
and Grace Church was ready for dedi- 
cation. June 29, 1941, it was formally 
dedicated. 

The Rev. Herman Goede, president 
of the Midwest Synod, preached the 
sermon and was assisted in the service 
by Pastor Goemmel. A picnic lunch 
was enjoyed by the congregation. 


Parish House Dedicated 


Juty 6 St. Peter’s congregation at 
Corydon, Ind., dedicated their new 
parish house. The sermon in the morn- 
ing was preached by Dr. George Lot- 
tich, Chicago, Ill, and in the evening 
by Dr. J. Earl Spaid, Louisville, Ky. 

This rural congregation of slightly 
more than 300 baptized members in 
the past three years has increased 25 
per cent in con- 
firmed member- 
ship and 70 per 
eent in cem-— 
muning member- 
ship. An evan- 
gelistic campaign 
is starting, by 
which it is ex- 
pected that the 
confirmed mem - 
bership will be 
raised to 300 by 
the end of the 
year. The Rev. 
J. H. Schmidt is 
pastor of the con- 
gregation. 


St. Peter’s Church 
and New Parish 
House, 
Corydon, Indiana 


Wittenberg 


for the Student! 


Here pupils learn to study, and learn 
to like to study. 


Here talent is developed in classroom, 
library, laboratory. 
Here character is built in the stream of 
student activity, in an atmosphere of 
Christian culture. 


AT WITTENBERG— 


.. a broad curriculum 
.. a scholarly faculty 
. a fine physical plant 
. a splendid tradition 


These are for the student at Wittenberg. 
* 


For catalog and other literature address 
President Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
Ph.D., LL.D., D.D. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


Kindergarten to College! 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890. Conducted by Deaconesses. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6-18 
Elementary Grades. Junior and Senior High. 
Accredited. College Preparatory or General Course. 
Scholarship and Character equally emphasized. 
Spacious and well-equipped playgrounds and 

gymnasium. 

For further information call personally or 

send for catalog L. 

2200-2400 GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 

Rev.E.F.Bachmann,D.D. Sister Margaret Schueder 
Principal Assistant 


Make it a delight- 
ful vacation at 
Colton Manor. 
More luxury—but 
NO MORE in 
cost! 250 sea- 
cooled rooms, 
sea-water baths 
--. Ship’s Sun 
Deck”. Bathing direct from 
hotel. Fine food. Booklet. 


WEEKLY AS LOW AS 


$ perperson, doubleroom 
and bath, with meals, 2 


persons in room. 


CITY'S FINEST HOTELS 
Paul Auchter, Mgr. 


Pennsylvania Ave. 
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PILGRIMAGES TO LEARN 
WORK OF CHURCH 


Tue Young Businessmen’s Bible 
Class of First Lutheran Church, Car- 
lisle, Pa., Harry L. Saul, D.D., pastor, 
sponsored an auto pilgrimage July 20 
to the Tressler Orphans’ Home at Loys- 
ville, Pa. Eighty persons participated. 

At the home the visitors first as- 
sembled in the Memorial Chapel, where 
Superintendent Luther D. Grossman 
gave an interesting talk on the history, 
purpose, and program of the Home. 
He then conducted the group through 
the buildings and about the grounds. 

The Vesper Service was held in the 
outdoor auditorium. There was a Gos- 
pel-song period conducted by Mr. 
George Gloss, class chorister, with Mr. 
Philip Gearing at the piano. Mr. Ed- 

Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices, State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., 


Greenville, Ill. 


THE REV.KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN, 
"Ea 'ConceIvED BY 
re 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 
MELAST WORD IH 
INTERCHANGEABLE: 
STEEL BULLETINS 
‘WILL LAST A 
/LIFESTIME. 2°, 


This beautiful De Luxe 
Church Bulletin Board, sold 
at the extreme low price of 
$59.00. More than five thou- 
sand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can 
be furnished in any desired size at small cost. 
Or you can build your own cabinet from our 
free blue prints and have a complete new bul- 
letin at a great saving. 

Write for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Write for Cat. L-3 
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} PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 
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| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
. ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


GS wns for Pulpit an dChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 
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ward Keefauver read the Scriptures, 
and the Rev. Dr. George M. Diffen- 
derfer led in prayer and gave a short 
talk. The teacher of the class, the Rev. 
Ralph L. Wagner, spoke on the theme, 
‘Tiving Epistles,’ and pronounced the 
benediction. 

A previous pilgrimage was made to 
Gettysburg to visit the college and 
seminary. Before the end of the sum- 
mer the class hopes to take a trip to 
Old Trappe Church and the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary. 


THE PACIFIC SEMINARY 


THE FORMER Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary, closed since 1932, holds a valu- 
able tract of land in Seattle, Wash., 
somewhat less than fourteen acres with 
some improvements. Consideration is 
being given by the Pacific Synod as to 
whether this property should not be 
sold and the funds resulting from the 
money be invested more profitably. 

Educational institutions of the church 
have been facing great problems in re- 
cent years and it seems apparent that 
the Pacific Synod is not strong enough 
by itself to maintain a theological semi- 
nary on its territory. However, if all 
Lutheran bodies in the Pacific North- 
west would unite in an educational 
program a theological seminary would 
be possible and desirable. 

At its recent meeting the synod au- 
thorized the appointment of a commit- 
tee to contact the authorities of other 
Lutheran bodies to learn if there might 
be an active desire for a joint theo- 
logical seminary. If no interest is dis- 
covered, the Board of Directors will be 
given authority to sell the property and 
reinvest the funds.—The Pacific Synod 
Bulletin. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Omaha, Nebr. June 22 Luther Memo- 
rial congregation, the Rev. George E. 
Moeller pastor, celebrated the first an- 
niversary of the dedication of its new 
house of worship. 

Luther Memorial was organized in 
1936. The congregation first worshiped 
in a hall on the second floor of a com- 
mercial building; then in a rented bun- 
galow chapel. Early in 1940, through 
the co-operation of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, the present church was 
begun. The building was dedicated 
June 23, 1940. The building is of Colo- 
nial design and is one of the most beau- 
tiful small churches in the midwest. 
The new building finally placed the 
church in the center of the “field.” 

The congregation rejoices in its 
achievements during the past year. 
The church school has gréwn 250 per 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In order to meet the schedule of the 
publisher, it is necessary to set SEPTEM- 
BER FIRST as the deadline date for all 
changes in the clerical and congrega- 
tional directories for the 1942 YEAR 
BOOK. All who desire to have changes 


made ‘should, therefore, send their data 


at once to the undersigned. 
W. H. GREEVER, Secretary, 
39 East 35th -St., New York City, N. Y. 


cent. Attendance at services has in- 
creased 80 per cent and church mem- 
bership has increased 60 per cent. Lu- 
ther Memorial has paid its synodical 
apportionment in full each year from 
the time of its organization. The new 
building is a continual source of joy 
and inspiration to all who worship be- 
fore its altar. 


Red Hill; Pa. 
the first unit of the amplification sys- 
tem presented by the Young Men’s 
Bible Class was dedicated Sunday eve- 
ning, August 3, by the pastor, the Rev. 
H. H. Krauss. The address was made 
by the Rev. Paul C. Empie of Phila- 


delphia, and President Charles N. Moll — 


accepted it in the name of the congre- 
gation. 

This amplification system is the spe- 
cial project of the Young Men’s Bible 
Class, of which Mr. Forrest J. Henry 
is the teacher. As means become avail- 
able other units will be added, and in 
addition to daily use in broadcasting 
hymns, etc., the church services and 
other information of interest will be 
broadcast. 


Rochester, N. Y. Transfiguration 
Church, Rochester, and St. John’s, Vic- 
tor, held a successful joint service un- 
der the sponsorship of the women’s 
groups at the latter church, Sunday 
evening, August 3. The service was 
preceded by a picnic lunch on the 
grounds. The Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle 
is pastor of this parish. 

With the idea of emphasizing mis- 
sions, as is done at Mission Festivals 
in some parts of the country, the Rev. 
Fred W. Heins, superintendent of the 
Inner Mission of Rochester and Vicin- 
ity was the chief speaker. His subject 
was “Christianity in Japan,” in which 
country he served as a missionary of 
the United Lutheran Church for sev- 
eral years. 


PERSONAL 
The Rev. G. C. Georgi, instructor in 


German at Washington University, St. 


Louis, Mo., is recovering from a bone 
fracture. He will be able in September 
to resume his teaching and participa- 
tion in ministerial services. 


At St. Paul’s Church Mh 


ae 


_ house at the first call of the church bell. 


August 20, 1941 


The late J. F. Krueger, president of 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., 1922- 
1925, has been honored by the placing 
of a memorial tablet in the gymnasium, 
for the building of which the vision 
and energy of Dr. Krueger are respon- 
sible. The tablet is the gift of Dr. 
Krueger’s and Midland’s great friend 
and former seminary professor, the 
Rev. Dr. R. L. Patterson of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


OBITUARY 


George S. Bollinger 


Sunday after Sunday, through a long and 
useful life, George S. Bollinger went to Gods 
un- 


day morning, July 20, he heard the ‘‘last call” 


_ of mortal man and through death entered into 


Annie J. Menges. 


that “house of God not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” ; 

George Bollinger was born October 10, 1866. 
For a number of years he served as postmaster 
in Spring Grove, Pa. May 21, 1890, he married 
His only child, Walter L., 
died in 1938. He is survived by his widow; his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Sarah Bollinger of Potts- 
ville. Pa.; his foster daughter, Mrs. Paul O. 
Machetzki, wife of the senior missionary in our 
British Guiana mission field. now home on fur- 
lough; and seven grandchildren. Mrs. Corinne 
Menges Machetzki was taken into the Bollinger 


_ home when she was but ten days old. 


Funeral services were conducted July 22 by 
the Rev. Ralph C: Robinson, pastor of St. Paul’s 


- Church, Spring Grove, Pa., of which congrega- 


tion Mr. Bollinger was a faithful member for 
many years, having served on the church coun- 
cil until a few months ago when failing health 
would no longer permit such service. The pub- 
lic service, attended by many close friends and 
relatives, was held, in deference to early re- 
lationships, in Christ Lutheran Church (Roth’s), 
Jackson Township, York County. Pastor Rob- 
inson preached from the text in Philippians 
1: 21, “For me to live is Christ,” which was a 
fitting creed for George Bollinger. A resolu- 


_ tion from the church council of St. Paul’s, read 


at the church service, said in part, ‘““‘We bear 
testimony to the deep piety and the high Chris- 
tian character of George S. Bollinger. In de- 
votion to his God, in faithfulness to his office 
in the church, in generosity to the great causes 
of the Kingdom, in sympathy for the sick and 
needy, in passion for the souls of men, he was 
an example of the power of God’s Word in the 
life of a man.” 

The Rev. Dr. Paul O. Machetzki,~who spoke 
briefly at the church service, used the words 
from Psalm 107: 30, ‘‘Then are they glad be- 
cause they be quiet; so he bringeth them unto 
their desired haven.” They were a fitting end 
for a life so closely lived with God. 

The interment took place in the cemetery 
adjoining Christ Lutheran Church. 

Ralph C. Robinson. 


Laura Felts. Hollenbeck Karg 


aged sixty-four years, widow of the late 
Charles M. Karg, D.D., died July 27 in the 
Union Convalescent Home, Schenectady, N. Y., 
from a cerebral hemmorrhage- 

Mrs. Karg was born in Johnstown, N. Y., 
February 26, 1877, daughter of Luther Hollen- 
beck and Harriet Knickerbocker Hollenbeck. 


December 9, 1903, she married the Rev. Charles 
-M. Karg, shortly after he had become pastor of 


St. Paul’s Church, Schoharie, N. Y. They re- 
sided there for fifteen years before moving to 
Dansville, N. Y.. in June 1918. 
|Since her husband’s death in July 1937, she 
had resided with her brother, Daniel Hollen- 
beck in Johnstown, N. Y. Surviving her are 
her son, Donald H. Karg of New York City; 
a daughter, Mrs. Donald F. Gandy of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; a sister, Mrs. Lyman J. Fox, 
Johnstown; three brothers, Martin L., Jay, and 
Daniel Hollenbeck, all of Johnstown, N. Y. 
The funeral was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Johnstown, July 30, and interment peer Nee in 


' Johnstown Cemetery. H. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Aman, John A., from 904 Caldwell St., New- 
berry, S. C., to Station Complement, Camp 


Polk, La 

Becker, D.D., Th. H., from 260 Stanton St., 
Buffalo. N. Y., to 227 Mt. Vernon Road, Sny- 

der, N. Y. 

Boomhower, D.D., W. G., from 18 Roosevelt 
Ave., Oneonta, N. Y., to 22 Central Ave., 


Oneonta, N. Y. 


LIFE CAN 


You too, can “slip out of 


the harness” and take 
things easy, starting at 
age 65 — or sooner if you 
wish — under an Annuity 
Endowment Plan avail- 
able through the Lutheran 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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This plan provides a regular monthly income for life, starting at the 
age you select, and with life insurance protection throughout the 


period preceding maturity. 


Ask any Lutheran Mutual representative about an Annuity Endow- 
ment Plan that will insure financial independence when you are 


ready to retire. 


WAVERLY, 
1OWA 


LUTHERAN 


Boozer, A. Hayne, from 20 Centre St., Orange- 
burg, S. C., to 26 Centre St., Orangeburg, 
Sue: 


Bright, George S., from Lucas, Ohio, to Beulah, 
Mich. 


Burmeister, Charles F., from 4808A W. Okla- 
homa Ave., Milwaukee. Wis., to 3056 S. 49th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Caban, Leopoldo, from 66 E. 101st St., New 
Mork City, Ni sv.) to: P.O. jBox 623, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

Fisher, Roscoe B.; from 306 E. Salisbury St., 
Asheboro, N. C., to 3030 Sunset Ave., Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 


Fox, Lewis R., from 1121 Brown Ave., Erie, 
Pa., to 2914 Elmwood St., Erie, Pa. 
Graves, T. A., from Rockingham, Va.. to 


Orkney Springs, Va. 

Hamburger, H. F., from P. O. Box 45, Temper- 
ance, Mich., to Chaplain H. F. Hamburger, 
30612 S. Jefferson St., Junction City, Kan. 

Hauges, E. N., from Wolbach, Nebr., to 220 E. 
20th St.. South Sioux City, Nebr. 

Heidt, Emery B., from 333 S. Church St., Louis- 
ville, Miss., to Route 3, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Hillerman, G. Herbert, from 806 W. 167th St., 
BEY tag Calif., to 1040 W. 163d St., Gardena, 

alif. 

Hurst, Frank C., from 609 S. Main St.. Misha- 
waka, Ind., to 208 S. 18th St., Richmond, Ind. 

Irwin, C. L., from c/o E. J.. A. Morgan, 5, 
Louisville, Miss., to Louisville, Miss. 

Lentz, Harold H., from 1110 Grant St., Ashland, 
Ohio, to 224 Saxton Road, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Madsen, F. P., from 5334 Bewick Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., to 3906 Garland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Meyer, E. A., from 8512 135th Ave., Ozone 
Fare, N. Y., to 107-16 92d St., Ozone Park, 
Meyer, H. E., from 107-16 92d St., Ozone Park, 
N. Y., to 8512 101st Ave., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Naugle, Charles V., from 101 New Holland Ave., 
Set ngton Pa., to S. Main St., Williamstown, 


Ross, Ivan C., from Napoleon, Ind., to First Lt. 
Ivan 'C. Ross, 113 Q. M. Regiment, 38th Divi- 
sion, Camp Shelby. Miss. 


FOUNDED 
1879 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Schindler, Carl J., from 136 Barney St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., to 30 East South St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Schweiger. Franklin J., from Protestant Chap- 
lain, Queens General Hospital, Jamaica, L. L., 
N. Y., to 291 Second Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Sell, Ralph, from American Lutheran Mission, 
Tsimo, Shantung, China, to 515 Cleveland St., 
Allentown, Pa. 

Sittler, Joseph, from Room 238, 20 S.. Third St., 
Columbus. Ohio, to 85 Jefferson Ave., Colum- 
bus; Ohio. 

Smeal, Maurice M., from 616 Williams St., 
Clearfield, Pa., to 821 Main St., Scalp Level, 


Pa. 

Swensen, Viggo, from Church St., Narrowsburg, 
N. Y., to 350 Garfield Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Teichart, Alvin E., from Overseas Discharge 

and Replacement Depot, Charleston, S. C., to 
545 Huger St.. Charleston, S. C. 
Weihe, L. F., from 1037 Wisconsin Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill., to Nachusa, Ill. 
Yount, Wade, from Box 103, Rural Hall, N. C.,, 
to Route 1, Claremont, N. C. 
SYNOD 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
Synod of West Virginia will be held at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., the State Four-H Camp, 
August 24-28, 1941. A mass meeting, with the 
Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz as speaker, will be 
held Sunday at 8.00 P. M. The Holy Com- 
munion will be administered Monday, 8.15 
A. M., after which business sessions of the 
synod and all auxiliary organizations will be 
held concurrently. Edwin F. K. Roof, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the West Vir- 
ginia Synod will be held August 24-28, in con- 
thee ee with Lutheran Week, at Jackson’s Mill, 

. Va. 


Miss Ruth Juram of the Promotional Depart- 
ment of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
U. L. C. A. will be the visiting speaker. 

; Ethel V. Snyder, Sec. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A NEW ADDITION 


TO OUR LEADERSHIP COURSES 


Chicago 


program. 


A LAMP OF BURNISHED GOLD is a new text in our Second 
Series prepared for use with the leadership course, ''A Study of 
Our Church and Its Work." It deals with church life beyond the 
bounds of the individual and seeks to give leaders a clearer insight 
into the total program of The United Lutheran Church. Intorma- 
tion is given on the church's work, organization and methods, and 


suggestions are made as to needed improvement in the church's 


STUDENT'S TEXTBOOK, 50 cents. 


Lutheran 


Leadership 


The Lutheran Leadership Courses are designed 
to help present and prospective church workers prepare 
themselves for consecrated, intelligent, and effective 
Christian service. Two series of leadership education 
courses have been provided by The Parish and Church 
School Board of The United Lutheran Church in 


America. 


THE FIRST SERIES courses are intended espe- 
cially for people who have had only a limited or no ex- 
perience in leadership, or who can devote only a limited 


time to such studies. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS e 


Columbia ¢- 


Courses 


THE SECOND SERIES courses are intended for 
those who have had greater educational advantages and 
more experience in leadership, or who can devote a larger 
amount of time to such studies. Both series of courses 
help to build Christian character, to develop understand- 
ing and appreciation of the factors that enter into doing 
effective church work, to promote skill, and to foster 
complete consecration to the service of Christ and His 


Church. 


For detailed information see our “Lutheran Leader- 


ship Course Bulletin.” 


PHILADELPHIA 


